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WHAT OUGHT WE TO DO? 


HAT should neutral nations do about the 

sale of munitions of war to belligerents? 

What should they do about the violation 

of The Hague conventions and of interna- 
tional law by warring powers? 

These questions, which are presented in vivid form by 
two articles which we publish this week, are serious 
ones. They are closely related questions, and in a sense 
new questions—for they spring from a new feeling thru- 
out the world toward war, a new sense of international 
responsibility. 

Germany thru its official spokesman, the Imperial 
German Ambassador, has demanded that we shall cease 
selling munitions of war to the Allies, in order to make 
our neutrality a matter of reality. Belgium, speaking 
unofficially in the words of Senator La Fontaine, urges 
that the United States, by cutting off all intercourse 
with the German Empire, express our stern disapproval 
of Germany’s course toward Belgium and its disregard 
in general of The Hague conventions. 

The business of selling death is a gruesome one. But 
so long as the world permits international disputes to 
be settled by force of arms, and so long as the nations 
of the world do not set the stamp of international dis- 
approval upon the practise, the providing of arms for 
the settlement of such disputes cannot be looked upon 
as illegitimate. 

But Germany does not object to our selling arms and 
ammunition—merely to our selling these indispensable 
supplies to only one side in the conflict. “In reality,” 
says Count von Bernstorff, “the American industry is 
supplying only Germany’s enemies, a fact which is in no 
way modified by the purely theoretical willingness to 
. furnish Germany as well, if it were possible.” 

The Imperial Ambassador is ingenious; but he does 
not state the point accurately. Our willingness is not 
theoretical; it is actual. An editorial paragraph in the 
Philadelphia Press states the fact with more precision, 
“If Germany would send some ships here she could get 
any kind of cargo wanted—foodstuffs, munitions of 
war or anything else. That’s the way the Allies are 
doing it.” 

That is the fact. It is not American partiality that 
keeps American rifles and cartridges and shells out of 
Germany. It is the British fleet. Let Germany but gain 
control of the sea, and there will be no lack of American 
supplies for its armies. 


For the United States now to put an embargo on the 
export of munitions of war to England, Belgium, France 
and Russia would be a flagrantly unneutral act. It would 
change during the course of hostilities the rules for the 


conduct of neutrals so as to deprive the Allies in large 
measure of the military advantage secured for them by 
their superiority upon the sea. 

The argument made on behalf of the cause of peace 
in general against the sale by neutrals of war mate- 
rials seems to rest on a surer foundation. No people who; 
believe in peace themselves ought to allow their own in- 
dustries to be used to thrust arms into the -hands of 
peoples who wish to fight. While it is of course legiti- 
mate to manufacture arms for purposes of national de- 
fense, the sale of arms beyond the nation’s borders for 
commercial profit commits the country permitting such 
sales to a guilty complicity in the war without even the 
justification which may be urged for the belligerents 
themselves. 


On the moral side of this question there can be but 
one view held by right-minded men. The sale of muni- 
tions of war by neutral nations is one of the evil prac- 
tises which the custom of nations still permits because 
international law is in a state of incomplete develop- 
ment comparable with that of private law in the tenth 
century. But the moral aspect of the case is not the 
only one to be considered. The practical results of an 
international agreement preventing such sales by neu- 
trals to belligerents must be taken into consideration. 
as well. 

If no nation, in the time when war comes upon it, may 
buy arms in another country, each nation of the world 
would doubtless set up vast storehouses of rifles and can- 
non, shot and shell, and erect its own manufactories for 
every kind of war material. In time of peace every nation 
would thus arm to the teeth. The race for armament 
would become madder than ever; and no nation, how- 
ever small, would dare to be left behind. All the evils 
and dangers that the making of arms and munitions 
now brings with it—pressure toward war, increase of 
armies and navies, corruption of government servants— 
might be vastly increased. 

The question whether the cause of peace would be best 
served by prohibiting this international traffic in arms 
or by permitting it is not any easy one to answer. The 
strong arguments on both sides must be carefully 
weighed when the Great War is over. It is clear, how- 
ever, that meanwhile the business cannot be stopped 
without working injustice to one side or the other in the 
present conflict. 

Senator La Fontaine’s proposal that the United States 
should, to use his words, make its “neutrality active and 
beneficent,” has much force. The opinion has already 
been exprest in The Independent that it is the duty of 
this country, the preatest neutral signer of The Hague 
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conventions, to protest vigorously against their viola- 
tion. At the first time of trial, the agreements made by 
the nations of the world for their own observance in 
case of war have quickly broken down. They have proved 
of no effect because nations that helped draw them up 
and joined with others in promising to abide by them, 
when self-interest demanded, calmly violated them. 

Every signatory of The Hague conventions is con- 
cerned with their repudiation. They were not rules to 
bind only any two nations that might later go to war, but 
a compact among the nations of the world. Their viola- 
tion is an offense not against the enemy, but against the 
world. 

Against such an offense the neutral world should pro- 
test in no uncertain terms. In such a protest the United 
States should be the natural leader. 

Whether to such a protest should be added the pro- 
gram of economic restraint proposed by Senator La Fon- 
taine is a more serious question. To refuse intercourse 
with a belligerent would be tantamount to an abandon- 
ment of neutrality, which, as we have indicated above, 
it would be unwise, unfair and unneutral to adopt 
during the course of hostilities. But to protest deliber- 
ately and to serve notice of our intention to bring the 
cases of convention violation up for judicial adjudication 
when the war is over would be merely to discharge an 
international responsibility. 

The duties of neutrality are two. The one is negative, 
to do nothing to help either side. The other is positive, 
to protect and defend the civilization of the world. We 
cannot stop selling materials of war in the present crisis 
of affairs, without being false to the first duty. We can- 
not remain silent when international agreements to 


which we are a party are violated without being derelict 
in the second. 


SOCIAL CONTROL PRESENTLY 


ATURALLY much speculation is indulged in and 

a good deal of talk, more or less sage, is heard 
upon the relation of government to the plain man, after 
the European war is over. 

Every war strengthens governmental authority and 
widens the scope of its activity. The present war has so 
magnified government on a scale unprecedented. 

Nothing is any longer sacred against molesting gov- 
ernmental power. A man’s house has become the king’s 
castle, his shop the king’s armory; his personal habits 
are dictated by officials. 

There seems to be a general expectation that this 
expansion and strengthening of social control will be 
permanent; and among thoro-going individualists there 
is unconcealed fear of that “coming slavery” of state 
socialism that Herbert Spencer predicted. Are fear and 
expectation warranted? What are the probabilities? 

Peace makes for liberty, as war for control. Unless 
other forces are at work, the return of peace should 
soon be followed by individual assertiveness, and the 
development of strong political movements for the relax- 
ation of authoritative control. Business should be let out 
of leash, and the individual should once more become a 
responsible moral being. 

Those who were watching social developments in the 
twenty years before this war began, during which 
America and Western Europe enjoyed relative peace, are 
aware, however, that causes other than war have rap- 


idly been developing the functions of government and 
strengthening governmental authority. 

Within the lifetime of men now in middle-age the 
world has had cumulative evidence that military con- 
flicts are not the only ones which strengthen govern- 
ments at the expense of individual freedom and initia- 
tive. Spencer did not see that the conflict between. cor- 
porate and individual business, the conflict between big 
business and small business, and the industrial class- 
struggle, were creating “regimentation” and regulation 
as remorselessly as war always does. Industrial conflicts, 
as everybody now knows, have been for a quarter of a 
century creating laws and commissions to control rail- 
roads, to curb trusts, to regulate hours of labor, wages, 
and methods of payment, to supervise living conditions, 
to enforce sanitary rules, and, in the interests of morals 
and efficiency, to prohibit the production and sale of al- 
coholic drinks. Inasmuch as it is quite certain that 
economic evolution would be attended by industrial con- 
flicts of increasing destructiveness if social control were 
relaxed, we confidently may predict that the return of 
peace to Europe will not be followed by an era of laisser- 
faire and uncurbed individual enterprise. 

The probability plainly is that an organization of 
human relations and activities with reference to econ- 
omy of energies, efficiency, the proper development of 
bodily and mental power and of character, which already 
was well under way thru the operation of economic 
causes, will be furthered by the experiences of war. 

This means—not to put too fine a point on it—that 
for a good while to come human affairs will be carried 
on under a system more like state socialism than some 
of us will desire or approve. The old individualism, which 
was simply a state of non-organization, will not come 
back; and the big issues of politics from this time forth 
will be new ones in form, altho not in principle. The 
conflict between authority and liberty will go on, but 
it will no longer be incidentally or ostensibly a conflict 
between system and hit-or-miss enterprise. System, plan, 
purpose, efficiency ideals, general well-being as the ob- 
ject of collective endeavor, will be accepted as a matter 
of course. The fight will be over questions of method— 
how far shall individual wills be merged in a collective 
will, and individual action controlled by collective au- 
thority? How far on the contrary shall we get good 
team-work thru the voluntary concentration of the free 
choices of enlightened men upon objects of common 
desire? 

If peace prevails social control will be moral and 
plastic, and the individual, socialized and working with 
his fellowman, will still feel himself free. 


THE LAW OF THE COSSACKS 

HE ancient code of the Cossacks consisted of six 
commandments, and for breaking any of them the 
penalty was instant death. One of them enjoined total 
abstinence in time of war. The Cossacks were not under 
ordinary circumstances distinguished for sobriety, far 
from it. During the periods of idleness intervening be- 
tween wars getting drunk was their chief amusement 
and occupation. But once the call to arms was heard in 

the Setch a man who took a single drink was shot. 
Out of this band of outlaw warriors, the Kazaki or 
“free men,” the Russian army and Russian nation has 
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grown. So it was not so startling to them as it would 
have been to the British or French that the declaration 
of war should have been followed a month later by a 
ban of licuor thruout the realm of All the Russias. The 
way had been prepared for it long before. When the 
Government took over all the distilleries and vodka 
shops some years ago the Premier, the late Count Witte, 
intended state control to lead ultimately to prohibition. 
But the measure had the opposite effect because his suc- 
cessors in the Government proved unwilling to give up a 
source of revenue that brought forty million dollars a 
year into their needy treasury. The liquor business in 
the hands of the Government proved altogether too suc- 
cessful. The consumption of spirits increased rapidly 
and the ravages of drunkenness became so alarming that 
everyone agreed that something must be done. The Czar 
in a rescript to the new Minister of Finance, Mr. Barck, 
early in the year 1914; said: 

I have come to the firm: conviction that the duty lies upon 
me, before God and Russia, to introduce into the manage- 
ment of the state finances and of the economic problems of 
the country fundamental reforms for the welfare of my be- 
loved people. It is not meet that the welfare of the exchequer 


should be dependent upon the ruin of the spiritual and pro- 
ductive energies of numbers of my loyal subjects. 


Count Witte at that time urged a radical reduction in 


the sale of liquor, but the ministry would only consent 
to some slight reforms, such as allowing local option 
and appropriating part of the liquor revenue for the 
promotion of temperance. 

But the war gave occasion for a sweeping reform and 
with the order for mobilization every wine, beer and 
vodka shop was closed. On September 16 total prohibi- 
tion was made imperative “until the end of the war.” 
By this act a direct saving of nearly half a billion dollars 
a year, the amount spent for liquor, is effected and an 
indirect saving of much greater amount due to increased 
efficiency and the reduction of disease, crime and time 
lost from work. But it remains to be seen whether the 
Russian people will consent to the maintenance of pro- 
hibition after the war is over and when military dis- 
cipline and patriotic enthusiasm have relaxed. 








A MOST DESIRABLE JUBILEE 


FULL half century has now passed, and more, 
AA since the end of the Civil War, fifty years since 
Abraham Lincoln dedicated in the blood of his martyr- 
dom a new era in our nation’s history; and yet we have 
had no jubilee celebration of so momentous an epoch in 
the annals of the nation. It appears to be yet too soon 
to celebrate what was a victory to the one army and a 
defeat to the other, while yet some veterans survive who 
had part in the defeat and the victory. But we most 
heartily wish that the churches in our country which 
were divided by the war might find grace enough to 
celebrate their jubilee by coming together again. It is 
not too soon to project such a jubilee. 

There are three great churches that were divided by 
the war, the Methodist, the Baptist and the Presby- 
terian. They still remain divided. Union has been sug- 
gested and talked of by many well-meaning people, but 
some objection has always been presented by suspicious 
ecclesiastics. There is no good reason for delay. We are 
all one country, not two. There are no slaves and no 
slaveholders. They are the same sort of Presbyterians 


or Baptists or Methodists north and south of an im- 
aginary line. The division is unreasonable and absurd. 
Before this jubilee year is out plans should be agreed 
upon that will ensure union. 

The Presbyterians meet annually in their two General 
Assemblies. The duty of union is more pressing than any 
other business that can come before them. It needs no 
compromise, no yielding of principles or polity on either 
side. They should each in their General Assemblies send 
down to the presbyteries the simple question, Are you 
willing to unite? and the thing could be decided at the 
fall meetings of the presbyteries. It ought not to take 
much longer for the Methodists and Baptists. A strong 
voice from a distinguished Southern Methodist, the Hon. 
Josephus Daniels of North Carolina, Secretary of the 
Navy, has just spoken for union. Why wait? It is a dis- 
grace to the denominations that they remain thus divid- 
ed. Are the states more Christian than the churches? Is 
Christ divided? Yes, Christ is divided, so far as the 
American Presbyterian Church, or the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, or the Baptist communion can keep him 
divided. Paul wrote to the Christians of Corinth a letter 
rebuking them for a schism far less abhorrent than that 
which now divides three of our strongest denominations. 





CULTURE 
ULTURE is a large word and has many applica- 
tions. As applied to-a field, the simplest of all the 
uses of the word, it means such treatment of the soil 
as will secure the most valuable crops; and this use may 
suggest what is the true culture of a man or of a people. 

Neither a man nor a people possesses true culture 
that does not properly care for the body. A cultured 
mind needs a sound body; and a sound body requires 
plenty of food, plenty of air and exercize, and plenty 
of sleep. A nation has not culture which does not care 
for sanitation, that is not versed in medicine and sur- 
gery, and does not love athletics. The Greeks were the 
most cultured of all ancient peoples, and they are famed 
for their athletic contests, the great festivals of the 
people, whose victors were crowned with wreaths and 
celebrated by poets. It is one sign of culture if some 
modern nations make much of athletic contests. But 
this is not enough. 

A much larger element in culture is the intellectual. 
The more knowledge the more culture; the better 
trained and more active the mental powers the finer the 
culture. The more general the education, the more ad- 
vanced it is, by so much higher is the culture. And, 
still further, the more all this knowledge is applied by 
the arts of invention and manufacture for the welfare 
of a community, by so much is the culture of such a 
community advanced. Yet all this knowledge of history, 
literature, arts and sciences, with all the developments 
of modern invention, does not assure worthy culture. A 
man may be a prodigy of knowledge, or a master of in- 
vention, and yet be a boor. He may fail of culture just 
as a mere athlete may fail of it. The Greeks invented 
culture and civilization, and yet they had no knowledge 
of a steam engine or an automobile or a zeppelin or a 
mitrailleuse. 

The love and practise of the arts of beauty, of paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, poetry, is a large factor in the 
composite we call culture. One who can sing finely and 
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has a large knowledge of operas and composers has 
thereby gained some culture, and equally one who knows 
how to manage his hands and feet in a company and 
his voice in conversation, has gained.some culture; and 
these outward graces by their very superficiality make 
a large part of the show of culture, but are not the 
whole of it. 

To get the perfection of culture there must be in a 
country or in an individual a fair degree of all these 
phases, or elements of culture; and there must be be- 
sides these the evidently truthful expression of good 
will. There must be a kindliness of spirit, a mutual con- 
sideration and deference which expresses a regard for 
the interests and the equal rights of others. Nothing 
shows a greater lack of culture than a crowding for 
place, a carelessness for the feelings of others, a crush- 
ing of the weak, a contempt for the inferior or unfor- 
tunate, a lack of chivalry: to women, or a readiness to 
take offense and to demand either apology or the duel. 
Honor given to the art of war above the arts of peace 
is foe to culture. Yet a man may be all infused with 
altruism and still be an ignorant clown. 

What, then, is culture? It is the possession of a fair 
degree of all these elements; of bodily excellence; of 
knowledge of literature, science and art, exercized for 
the benefit of the community and with all kindliness; 
of grace and ease of manner and knowledge and prac- 
tise of those conventionalities which mutual respect and 
regard have created; and, in the individual or in the 
community, of an unselfish consideration for the rights 
of others and a fine sense of honor. 

This is culture. Is it the same thing as Kultur? 


WHITE HAIR FROM FRIGHT 


HE war correspondents occasionally report cases 


where the hair has been suddenly whitened thru 


suffering and anxiety and this has revived the contro- 
versy, long continued but never settled, over the possi- 
bility of such an occurrence. It is firmly fixed in folklore 
and literature but generally scouted by medical men, 
who do not see how the pigment could be quickly re- 
moved or neutralized since there is no circulatory sys- 
tem in the hair. The cases usually cited are mostly 
old and unauthenticated. In the “Prisoner of Chillon” 
we read 

My hair is gray, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white in a single night 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 
But Byron neglects to give a reference to the page of 
the medical review from which he derived authority for 
his statement. That the hair of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and Marie Antoinette turned white before their execu- 
tion may be reasonably accounted for by the presump- 
tion that their toilet facilities in the prison were lacking 
in whatever was the courtly equivalent of our American 
walnut juice and sage tea. 

But altho it is doubtful whether the color of any 
single hair can be changed suddenly by any psycholog- 
ical or physiological cause, it is probable that a head of 
hair may appear white much more rapidly than could be 
accounted for by a new growth. A French physician 
suggests an explanation of. this which is at least in- 
genious and plausible. It is that hair which appears 
brown or black may yet have in it many gray hairs, for 


when hair turns gray it means that the older hair as it 
falls out is being replaced by a new growth of gray. 
Now it is well known that disease or distress may cause 
a rapid falling of the hair thru the drying or shrinking 
of the follicles of the scalp and in such cases it is nat- 
ural to assume that the older hair would be most apt to 
fall. That would cause the gray hair to predominate and 


. become conspicuous and give rise to the belief that the 


hairs themselves had whitened. 


ETHICS MINUS RELIGION 


E are told in School and Society that the presi- 

dent of the University of Utah in hiring a pro- 
fessor to teach ethics and psychology warned him that 
he ought not to mention the word “religion” in the class- 
room lest discussion follow that might offend the com- 
munity. 

This reminds us of the secularization of the French 
textbooks which was so thoroly done that even the sen- 
tence “Notre Dame is a church” was struck from the 
primer. An over-zealous minister of education in Aus- 
tralia went quite as far when he changed “Christian 
mother” to “anxious mother” in a poem of the reader 
and cut out from “The Wreck of the Hesperus” the 
stanza that even his ingenuity could not sufficiently 
expurgate: 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That savéd she might be: 


And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee. 


The Utah professor must have found his task consid- 
erably lightened, for taking out all reference to religion 
would not leave much of ethics and would make a big 
gap in psychology. It would be much the same thing as 
ordering an instructor in mechanics not to mention the 
steam engine. For as was shown in the article by Pro- 
fessor Poincaré published in our issue of April 5, 1915, 
the science of ethics can at best merely give the reasons 
why morality is good for the community. It can never 
inspire the individual to action against his personal in- 
clination. 


THE BLOW TO FRENCH LETTERS 


: E are glad to see that the Mercure de France has 
resumed publication, since it is the only periodical 
from which one can obtain a knowledge of the current 
literature of every country. But this first war number 
is saddening since it shows how completely French lit- 
erature has been crushed out by the great calamity 
which has overwhelmed the country. In place of the 
usual long list of new books of the fortnight, as varied 
and attractive as any country could present, we see only 
seventeen published since August, and of these sixteen 
deal with war themes. 

Worse still is the list of fifty-nine authors of distinc- 
tion who have perished in the Great War. A temporary 
suspension of productivity is not a serious matter, but 
such a loss of talent as this is literally irreparable. We 
may well hope that the trials thru which France is now 
passing will result in a purer and nobler literature, but 
such a renaissance, if it comes, will be the weaker for 
the loss of these young poets, novelists, dramatists and 
journalists who might have led in it. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


April 12—Russians take 2700 prison- 
ers near Uzsok Pass. French attacks 
on St. Mihiel wedge repulsed. 

April 18—British rout 15,000 Turks 
near Shaiba, Mesopotamia. Germans 
renew attacks upon Russian posi- 
tions on Niemen and Narew rivers, 
Poland. 

April 14—Zeppelins bombard Tyne 
shipyards. Dutch steamer “Katwyk” 
at anchor near North Hinder light- 
ship blown up by submarine. 

April 15—British battleships bombard 
Turkish coast near Enos prepara- 
tory to landing. French gain hill 
near Lorette, north of Arras. 

April 16—Zeppelins and Taubes raid 
East Anglia and Kent. French cruis- 
er bombards El Arish, near bound- 
ary of Egypt and Palestine. 

April 17—A French aviator kills six 
children and a woman in Frei- 
burg. Turkish torpedo boat attacks 
British transport in Aegean. 

April 18—British submarine sunk in 
Dardanelles. Russians claim capture 
of 70,000 in Carpathians between 
March 18 and April 12. 




















The long battle of 
the Carpathians has 
narrowed down to a 
contest for the possession of Uzsok, 
one of the five railroad passes lead- 
ing from Galicia into Hungary. The 
peaks and passes to the west of Uzsok 
are already in the possession of the 
Russians, but it would be fatal to 
advance their right at Bartfeld so 
long as their left is held back at 
Uzsok. Instead of giving way at this 
point as they have elsewhere, the 
Austro-German forces seem to have 
been strengthened and have ousted 
the Russians from some of the posi- 
tions they had taken on the Galician 
side. This, taken in connection with 
the reported massing of troops in 
Bukovina, still farther to the east, 
may be taken to indicate that the 
Austrians and Germans are prepar- 
ing for a strong attack on the Rus- 
sian left. Petrograd estimates the 
forces of the enemy in the Carpa- 
thian region at over two million men, 
of whom 280,000 are Germans. 

The Russian right got over the 
range without much difficulty, for the 
region about Dukla Pass is compara- 
tively low, open and rolling country. 
The efforts of the Russians in this 
section are confined to gaining the 
foothills that guard each side of the 
Ondava River, down which they have 
progressed about twenty miles. 

The Russians seem to have com- 
plete control of Lupkow Pass, tho 
they do not appear to have penetrat- 
ed it as yet to any considerable ex- 
tent. They have also captured a hight 


The Struggle 
for Uzsok Pass 


within three miles of Uzsok Pass. 
The civil administration of Ungvar, 
the first important town in Hungary 
on the railroad from Uzsok Pass, is 
said to have withdrawn, in expecta- 
tion of a Russian invasion. 

The Germans claim that the ad- 
vance of the Russians has been de- 
cisively checked and their strength 
irreparably impaired by their losses 
in this, “the most terrible battle in all 
history.” The Russians, according to 
Berlin estimates, have lost 500,000 
men in less than three months. The 
casualties among the Russian officers 
amount to more than 71,000. The 
Germans and Austrians hold over a 
million prisoners. - 


, Along most of the 
~ yoy France-Flanders line 
: there is little to re- 
port. The Germans seem to have se- 
cured a foothold on the west bank 
of the Yser canal. In the Arras re- 
gion the French have carried the 
spur of a hill southeast of Notre 
Dame de Lorette and repulsed the 
German attempts to regain it. This 
gave them sixty yards of German 
trenches. In Champagne, northwest 
of Perthes, the Germans exploded 
mines under the French trenches, 
but gained little ground. The French 
have held Hartmanns-Weilerkopf, 
the easternmost of the Vosges moun- 
tains, in spite of the desperate 
charges made by the Germans for 
four successive days in storms of 
rain and snow. 
But these operations appear to be 
of slight importance compared with 


the struggle now going on in the 
Woevre district. The Germans are 
evidently determined to hold on to 
the St. Mihiel salient as long as pos- 
sible and the continued attacks of 
the French upon both flanks of the 
wedge have made no apparent prog- 
ress during the week. The fighting 
on the south side in the woods o 
the Meuse and Moselle has been 
fierce and losses are heavy. The Ger- 
mans report finding 700 French 
bodies in one place and 500 in an- 
other. The French are accused by 
the Germans of using bombs and 
hand grenades which on exploding 
diffuse an asphyxiating gas which 
poisons all the soldiers in the 
trenches for yards around. The same 
charge is made against the English 
at Ypres. 


On the north side 
of the St. Mihiel 
wedge the efforts 
of the Germans to recapture the 
ridge of Les Eparges have been 
frustrated. This point, which was 
taken by the Germans on September 
21 and held by them until April 9, 
overlooks the Woevre plain between 
Metz and St. Mihiel from an alti- 
tude of 1350 feet. The Germans had 
entrenched themselves strongly on 
the crest and concealed sixteen bat- 
teries of heavy guns where they 
could command the ground across 
which the French must advance 
from the fortress of Verdun. 

But the French advanced under- 
ground, running trenches and tun- 
nels toward the German lines and 


The Capture of 
Les Eparges 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR UZSOK PASS 
The Russians attempting to invade Hungary from Galicia have gained possession of Dukla and 
Lupkow Passes and the Carpathian range as far as Uzsok Pass, but this is still held by a 
strong Austro German force 
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Neuve Chapelle after the artillery and infantry 
left the town in the Allies’ possession. Public 


exploding mines under their 
trenches. The foremost of the Ger- 
man trenches was carried in this 
way on February 17 and four days 
of furious fighting ensued. 

On March 18 another four-day 
battle was begun, in the course of 
which the French left flank gained 
360 yards of trenches and the right 
110 yards. Ten days later the Ger- 
mans attacked with the fresh troops 
of the Tenth Division, but were re- 
pulsed. 

The story of the final victory of 
the French we give in the words of 
the British officer, known as the 
“eyewitness,” who has recently been 
deputed to supplement the brief and 
dry official reports with descriptions 
of the fighting in France: 


The final and decisive battle began 
on April 5. It was raining heavily and 
the slopes were slippery, the infantry 
sometimes plunging in mud up to their 
thighs as the advanced trenches were 
stormed. These were taken after san- 
guinary bayonet fighting, but to the 
east the advance was checked by aerial 
torpedoes, which the Germans threw 
upon the oncoming foe. All that night 
from 6 p. m. to 4:30 a. m. the battle 
continued ceaselessly, the fresh German 
troops fighting admirably. Our men re- 
sisted well, but were forced to tfetreat. 
The same evening, however, we again 
attacked, again fighting all night with 
the bayonet, gaining 550 yards of 
trenches and capturing 100 prisoners. 

Receiving reinforcements the enemy 
made violent counter attacks several 
times, but our artillery mowed them 
down and held them in check. Our re- 
inforcements reached us with difficulty, 
as the communicating trenches had been 
demolished. By the morning of the 8th 
our rifles were choked with mud and we 
had to attack with the bayonet again. 
Fifteen hours of continuous fighting 
won us almost complete possession of 
the position, but then a fog descended 
upon the hill, and so it was ten o’clock 
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IT COST ENGLAND 2527 LIVES TO DO THIS 


attack of March 10, 11 and 12, the most successful and costly British battle of the war, which 
opinion in England was exhilarated by this proof of the army's ability to break the German lines. 


but disquieted by the losses, which seem excessive 


the next .night before the Eparges 
spur finally was cleared of the enemy 
and our gallant troops, covered with 
mud from head to foot, were victorious. 


Ever since the bat- 
tle of March 10 at 
Neuve _ Chapelle 
there have been rumors that the 
whole truth had not been told about 
the affair, that the losses of the Brit- 
ish were much greater than the Gov- 
ernment was willing to admit, and 
that these were largely due to a 
blunder in management. It was 
whispered about London that, owing 
to the fog and a breakdown of the 
field telephone service, the British 
guns continued to shell the German 
trenches after they had been cap- 
tured by the British troops. 

The obscurity surrounding the af- 
fair is in part cleared away, but the 
suspicions of mismanagement are 
partly confirmed by the detailed re- 
port of the battle which was issued 
a month after by Field Marshal Sir 
John French. In this he admits that 
“considerable delay occurred after 
the capture of the Neuve Chapelle 
position”; that “the infantry was 
greatly disorganized”; that the tele- 
phone communication was cut so 
that one captured house had to be 
abandoned because the British bom- 
bardment continued; that the gain 
might have been much greater if 
there had not been unnecessary de- 
lay on the part of certain brigades 
in following up the attack while the 
resistance of the enemy was para- 
lyzed. That General French regards 
some one as to blame for this is evi- 
dent from the following passage, but 
it is not known to whom he refers: 

I am of the pinion that this delay 


The Battle of 
Neuve Chapelle 


would not have occurred had the clearly 
exprest order of the general officer 
commanding the first army been care- 
fully observed. The difficulties above 
enumerated might have been overcome 
earlier in the day if the general officer 
commanding the Fourth Corps had been 
able to bring his reserve brigades more 
speedily into action. 

The extent of the losses was not 
at first realized, for the casualties 
have been reported in daily lists is- 
sued at intervals of a few days. But 
the total British loss in the three 
days’ fight is now estimated by Sir 
John French at 12,811, distributed 
as follows: Killed, 190 officers, 2337 
men; wounded, 359 officers, 8174 
men; missing, 23 officers, 1728 men. 
This is a heavy price to pay for a 
gain. of three square miles, but 
the victory has done much to hearten 
the English, since it is the first time 
they have carried one of the en- 
trenched positions of the Germans, 
and it proves that the German line 
can be broken if the attacking party 
is willing to pay the price. The losses 
of the Germans are believed to be 
much greater, as Field Marshal 
French states that “the enemy left 
several thousand dead upon the field 
and we have positive information 
that upward of 12,000 wounded were 
moved by trains. Thirty officers 
and 1657 of other ranks were cap- 
tured.” 

The Prince of Wales served as 
dispatch bearer for the General Staff 
during the battle and also was on 
duty in the trenches. The Indian 
troops from Lahore and Meerut took 
a leading part in the assault of the 
German entrenchments and entan- 
glements. 

The conclusion of Sir John French 
is important as showing why the 
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British Government is making such 
desperate efforts to speed up the 
manufacture of munitions: 


In war.as it is today, between civil- 
ized nations armed to the teeth with the 
present deadly rifle and machine gun, 
heavy casualties ere absolutely unavoid- 
able. For the slightest undue exposure 
the heaviest toll is exacted. The power 
of defense conferred by modern wea- 
pons is the main cause for the long 
duration of the battles of the present 
day, and it is this fact which mainly 
accounts for such loss and waste of life. 
Both one and the other can, however, 
be shortened and lessened if attacks 
can be supported by a most efficient and 
powerful force of artillery available; 
but an almost unlimited supply of am- 
munition is necessary, and a most lib- 
eral discretionary power as to its use 
must be given to artillery commanders. 
I am confident that this is the only 
means by which great results can be ob- 
tained with a minimum of loss. 


.. In the earlier part of 
bie cage " the war airships were 

mostly used for scout- 
ing purposes and not for attack. The 
French War Office issued the esti- 
mate that during the first eight 
months of the war some 10,000 aerial 
reconnaissances had been made by 
French aviators and that they had 
traveled more than 1,000,000 miles 
in the air, Probably the German ma- 
chines have covered a greater dis- 
tance; and the English, who were 
slow to take up aviation, have since 
the war been very active in the con- 
struction of aeroplanes and the 
training of pilots. In February the 


Seigian towns were attacked by as 
many as forty British aeroplanes at 
a time. , 

With the spring has come an in- 
crease of activity in aerial warfare, 
and we hear of several bomb-drop- 
ping expeditions almost every day. 
Both Zeppelins and Taubes have 
flown to England four times during 
the week, but it is impossible to de- 
termine their route, purpose or the 
extent of damage done from the in- 
formation given out. According to 
the Berlin account, a Taube aero- 
plane got as far as Greenwich, only 
five miles from London bridge, and 
the Zeppelin dirigibles inflicted seri- 
ous damage to the British naval 
yards on the Tyne and killed men on 
the patrol boats. According to the 
London version nobody was killed 
and little injury was done to prop- 
erty. The London Chronicle reports 
that the aeroplane which passed 
over Kent, dropping a dozen bombs, 
and the Zeppelins which passed over 
East Anglia, dropping some fifty 
bombs, caused a total loss of life of 
one blackbird, one field mouse, one 
chicken and two horses. 

The Tyne attack took place on the 
night of April 14. The Zeppelin first 
appeared over Blyth about eight 
o’clock in the evening. It sailed 
south to the Tyne River and thence 
out to sea. Newcastle, the great ship- 
building center, was missed proba- 
bly because warning was given in 
time to have all the lights in the 








city put out. Incendiary bombs 
caused fires in several of the neigh- 
boring towns, but these were easily 
put out. 

Early in the morning of the 16th 
two Zeppelins visited Suffolk and 
dropt explosive bombs on Lowestoft, 
Southwold and other towns, but did 
little harm except to window glass. 
In the afternoon a Taube flew over 
Canterbury, dropping bombs on 
nearby towns. 

A French aviator flew over Frei- 
burg in Baden on April 15 in broad 
daylight, tho hidden by the clouds, 
and dropt three bombs with fatal ef- 
fect. One of them exploded in a group 
of children playing in front of the 
station and three of the children 
were instantly killed and horribly 
mangled by the flying fragments. 
Three other children were so severe- 
ly wounded as to die soon after. The 
same bomb killed a truckman and 
his horse and mortally wounded an- 
other man near the station. A sec- 
ond bomb dropping in front of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
put to death « passing workman, 
and the third, breaking thru the roof 
of a house, tore off the right arm of 
a woman. 


Attacking Constantinople a we 
by Land army un- 
der General d’Amade, which has 


been prepared to codéperate with the 
fleet in the attack on Constantino- 
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SAILING TO HELP EUROPEAN WOMEN PLAN A PERMANENT PEACE 


The second party of delegates from this country te the international congress called by the women of the Netherlands. Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
of England, is on the extreme left. Miss Jane Addams, third from the left in the front row, is chairman of the Woman’s Peace Party and will 


write on the work of the congress for The Independent 
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NOVEMBER, 1915! FORWARD! 


Referendums in New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts this November carry the suffrage 

question into the very heart of the East for decision. In New York City the Woman Suffrage 

Party is sending out this gaudy lunch-wagon from which Miss Alberta Hill is seen talking to a 
City Hall Park crowd 


ple, will be landed on the coast of 
European Turkey, near where the 
new boundary line of Bulgaria 
reaches the Augean. On the 14th ten 
battleships of the Allied fleet ap- 
peared off Enos and two of them, 
entering the bay, bombarded the 
Turkish camp there. This is about 
100 miles west of Constantinople, so 
probably some nearer point on the 
Gulf of Saros (Xeros) will be occu- 
pied by the expedition as a base. 

The British steamer “Manitou,” 
formerly of the Atlantic Transport 
Line, which was conveying troops 
from Egypt to this point, was at- 
tacked off the Island of Chios by a 
Turkish torpedo boat which appar- 
ently put out from Smyrna, altho 
that port was supposed to be closed. 
Three torpedoes were discharged at 
the transport. The London report 
says that none of them hit, but adds 
the mysterious statement that about 
fifty of the men on the transport 
were drowned. The British cruiser 
“Minerva” and some destroyers then 
gave chase to the torpedo boat and 
ran her aground on the island. The 
crew were made prisoners and the 
boat blown up. 


The sentences imposed 
in the Terre Haute 
election fraud cases, 
when considered in connection with 
the prominence and official positions 
of the convicted men, make the pros- 
ecution a memorable one. Of the 126 
men indicted, eighty-nine pleaded 
guilty and twenty-seven who went 
to trial were found guilty by a jury. 
Donn M. Roberts, mayor of the city, 
whom Judge Anderson called “the 
arch conspirator,” was sentenced to 
be imprisoned in the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, for 


Sentences at 
Terre Haute 


six years and to pay a fine of $2000. 
Five years in the same prison, with 
a fine of $1000, is the punishment 
prescribed for Eli H. Redman, judge 
of the Circuit Court, and Dennis 


Shea, sheriff of the county. Other 
terms were as _ follows: Three 
years and $500 for Harry S. 
Montgomery, president of the city’s 
Board of Public Works; Thomas C. 
Smith, city judge; George Ehren- 
hardt, member of the Public Works 
Board, and Edward R. Driscoll, sec- 
retary of the County Democratic 
Committee; two years and $100 for 
Lewis Nunley, assistant city engi- 
neer; Elmer T. Talbott, city comp- 
troller; Hilton Redman, son of the 
convicted judge; John E, Green, a 
merchant, and William S. Crockett, 
superintendent of a cemetery; one 
year and $100 for Maurice Walsh, 
county sealer of weights and meas- 
ures; John M. Masselink, inspector 
of weights and measures and recent- 
ly a member of the State Legisla- 
ture; Charles Houghton, assistant 
custodian of the City Hall; Joseph 
O’Mara, street commissioner; Alex- 
ander Aezel, inspector of paving; 
Arthur Gillis, clerk of election 
board; Joseph Strauss, liquor sales- 
man, and George Sovern, gambler. 
Only one of those who pleaded guilty 
had a prison sentence. This was Ed- 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE AT THE FRONT 


Office and staff—editor, printer and devil—of the Hurrah, the German newspaper with head- 
quarters nearest to Paris. It is printed and published in camp in the Argonne, within half a 
mile of the foremost trenches 
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INSIDE A FRENCH HOSPITAL CAR 


On the Red Cross trains which carry the wounded from the base hospitals to the larger war 
hospitals there are facilities for constant medical attention to the wounded 


ward Holler, ex-chief of police, who 
is to be confined for one year. 

Twenty of those sentenced gave 
notice of appeal. It was ordered by 
the court that the bond on appeal 
should be $10,000 for each year. 
Eight withdrew their notice and be- 
gan to serve their terms. Three of 
these were Judge Smith, Sealer 
Walsh and Street Commissioner 
O’Mara. The city council has begun 
impeachment proceedings against 
Mayor Roberts. In the cases of four 
of the convicted men sentence was 
suspended because they are to be 
witnesses for the Government at the 
approaching trial of Roy Shattuck, 
Republican candidate for Congress, 
for fraud at the same election. 

“The evidence,” said the judge, 
when he imposed sentence, “showed 
that the saloons were the centers of 
nearly all the corruption at the elec- 
tion. My notion is that the saloon 
will have to go. I believe the time 
will come when the people will rise 
up and smash the saloon—at least, 
as we have it now.” 


Building operations in 
Chicago have been 
checked by a strike of 
16,000 carpenters, who demanded an 
increase of wages from sixty-five to 
seventy cents an hour. The employ- 
ers offered an addition of two and a 
half cents an hour, but this was re- 
jected. About 7000 lathers, painters 
and sheet metal workers were al- 
ready on strike, and the action taken 
by the carpenters promises to make 
120,000 workmen idle, half of them 
not connected with unions. This la- 
bor movement ties up $30,000,000 
worth of building projects. Building 


Labor 
Controversies 





contracts in the city amount to more 
than $100,000,000 and include the 
work on the new union railroad ter- 
minal, which will call for an expen- 
diture of $65,000,000. When the 
strike was announced, the employers 
at once ordered a lockout of the 
strikers and their union. They will 
look for nonunion men. Governor 


If not settled in this way, it will be 
given to arbitrators. 

In Newark, New Jersey, on the 
llth, there was a fight between the 
employees of A. Hollander & Sons, 
fur dyers, who were on strike be- 
cause men had been discharged for 
organizing a union, and the work- 
men employed in their places. Two 
strikers were killed, and two strike- 
breakers, with a bystander, were 
wounded. 

While the Calumet and Hecla Cop- 
per Company has increased the 
wages of its 12,000 men by ten per 
cent, thus restoring the rates in 
force before the Great War, there 
has been a reduction of about four- 
teen per cent in the sheet and tin 
plate mills of the United States Steel . 
Corporation. This was due to what 
is said to have been a larger reduc- 
tion in the mills of competing com- 
panies. 


Little It was reported to our 
esctidiiies Government last week 

that Rosalvo Bobo had 
started a new revolution in Hayti. 
He was formerly the Haytian minis- 
ter to Santo Domingo. This move- 
ment against President Sam was due 
to a belief prevailing in the northern 
provinces that Sam was about to 
give control of the country’s finances 
to the United 
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ADVERTISING FOR TEETOTALERS 


This corner coupon is clipped from a full-page 
a number of business men, and urging all those 


advertisement in the-London Times, paid for by 
who favored total prohibition to write Mr. Lloyd 


George. Thirteen sacks of mail—estimated to contain some 79,000 letters—were received in reply, 
and the end had not been reached. The fate of the movement rests with Parliament, the ministry 


having decided not to make pruhibition a Government measure 
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the aid of France; whose Government 
has procured for him a loan of 
$1,000,000. 

Dispatches from Minister Sulli- 
van, saying that a new revolution 
was causing disturbance in Santo 
Domingo, led to the transfer of the 
cruiser “Des Moines” from Progreso 
to Dominican waters. The revolt is 
said to be related to a quarrel of the 
President with Congress. 

The rebellion in Nicaragua has 
been subdued, and the Government 
controls the situation. Dr. Salvador 
Castrillo, formerly Nicaragua’s Min- 
ister at Washington, was the leader 
of the revolt. He proclaimed himself 
Provisional President and issued 
three decrees. The first repealed the 
law which established a currency 
unit. The second said that political 
offenders should not be punished by 
imprisonment, and in the third he 
ordered that the French language 
should be used in all displomatic 
business. Those rebels who were 
active in the vicinity of the capital 
were surrounded and their com- 
mander was captured. Others in the 
neighborhood of Leon were routed 
by the Government troops. 


General Obregon’s report 
about the first battle with 
Villa at Celaya was mis- 
leading, but it appears that Villa’s 
forces, having entered the city, were 
driven out of it, with a loss of 4000. 
He sent 1000 of his wounded to Gua- 
dalajara. This battle took place on 
the 6th and 7th, and continued for 
thirty-eight hours. Afterward Villa 
said that he had Obregon surround- 
ed. The latter declined to come out 
of the city and fight in the open. 

The next battle was fought on the 
14th and 15th. There are conflicting 
reports about it, but the evidence 
points to Villa’s defeat. In a long tel- 
egram which has been published, 
Obregon declared that Villa’s forces 
were routed, with a loss of 14,000 
men. He captured 8000 prisoners, 
5000 rifles and thirty cannon, he 
added, and was pursuing the enemy. 
But his own loss was only 200. This 
seemed incredible, but it was believed 
in Vera Cruz, where the church bells 
were rung and the victory was cele- 
brated by parades. Carranza sent to 
Washington a repetition of Obregon’s 
report. On the other hand, Villa tele- 
graphed that he still held all his po- 
sitions and was making preparations 
for a decisive battle. 

The fighting at Matamoras con- 
tinued, but the garrison made an effi- 
cient defense and in one sortie killed 
300 Villistas. There is an epidemic of 
small-pox in the city. Bullets have 
been falling in Brownsville, but no 
American resident has been wounded. 


Villa and 
Obregon 














© Bain News Service 
DR. HARRY PLOTZ 
The young doctor—not yet twenty-five—who has 
isolated the bacillus of typhus fever and dis- 
covered a vaccine with which Dr. Hans Zinsser, 
bacteriologist of the Rockefeller-Red Cross ex- 
pedition to Serbia, was inoculated before sail- 
ing to that typhus-ridden country. Dr. Plotz was 
graduated from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York in 1913 and is attached 
to the Mt. Sinai Hospital 
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IN MEXICO’S LITTLE WAR 
A little soldier —twelve years old —in Villa’s 
army. He was killed at Matamoros the other 
day. The revolutions in Mexico may be expected 
to drag along at a low potential till the _— 
pean war is over, and then 


At the end of the week Villa with- 
drew a part of his force because he 
needed it at Celaya. General Monclo- 
vio Herrera routed another part of 
Villa’s army thirty miles south of 
Laredo and put to death 200 prison- 
ers. Two or three days later he was 
killed by his own men. Some say they 
mistook him for a Villista; others 
call it assassination. 

The port of Tuxpam was taken by 
Villa’s men, but they were soon driv- 
en out of it. Our Government is send- 
ing a warship to carry foreigners 
away from the city. An army trans- 
port is to serve the foreign residents 
of Tampico in the same way. The oil 
industry there is paralyzed, and a 
majority of them are destitute. The 
Brazilian Minister has procured a 
train which will carry 300 Americans 
from the capital to Vera Cruz. This 
will be done with the consent and aid 
of both Zapata and Carranza. 


Huerta, formerly 
Huerta Defends president of Mex- 
Himself ico, arrived and 
landed at New York last week, ac- 
companied by his private secretary 
and Abraham Rabner, his financial 
adviser. Rabner’s brother is trying 
to get possession of 1,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition, 10,000 rifles and 
twenty-five machine guns which 
were consigned to the Huerta Gov- 
ernment but were seized in April 
last by our Government, which holds 
them. Huerta asserted that he was 
traveling for pleasure and that he 
intended to remain in this country a 
month or two. He denied that he was 
thinking of visiting Mexico. 

To the press he gave a long signed 
statement. In it he denied that he 
was responsible for the killing of 
President Madero. He knew who was 
responsible, but he would not tell. It 
was “a soldier’s secret.” But he at- 

ked Madero, saying the latter had 
been elected by the help of thousands 
of released criminals, the Treasury’s 
money, and the bayonets of bandits. 
Madero, he continued, had annihi- 
lated Mexican union, prostituted the 
discipline of the army, dissipated 
the Treasury surplus, and sowed the 
seeds of anarchy. He commended his 
own administration and complained 
that the American people had been 
misled about him by their newspa- 
pers. The many recent crimes and 
outrages in Mexico were due to Ma- 
dero’s anarchical propaganda. Presi- 
dent Wilson had not been fair to 
him, He had retired from office, hop- 
ing thus to help his people. Anarchy 
was too soft a word for the situation 
in Mexico at present. But he was con- 
fident that the country would be 
saved, not by a bandit, but by a 
strong man—he would not say who. 
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AM a war-contractor 
[: a very large way. 

Of course I know that 
nearly all the handsome 
young automobile sales- 
men who decorate the 
lobbies of the Broadway 
hotels are my _ keenest 
competitors, but I am 
still in this greatest of 
modern business games 
and will remain in as 
long as the fighting goes 
on, 

I am in this new deal 
solely because I need a 
yacht, a rather good 
house just off Fifth Ave- 
nue and a few more 
bonds in my safety de- 
posit box. My neutrality 
exceeds even that of 


Bryan and Bartholdt, for . 


L will willingly sell to any 
fighter who has the price 


and can get his goods home, since whatever of being a war-contractor. 
my invariable terms are C.0.D. New One day I dropt in on one of my most 


York docks. 


AMMUNITION VANISHES QUICKLY—THE FRENCH ALONE FIRED 180,000 SHELLS A DAY AT THE MARNE 


BUSINESS OF SELLING DEATH 


BY ONE OF THE SALESMEN 














The balance of trade has swung rapidly in the last few 
months to the side of the United States. Our exports, 
mounting feverishly, have come greatly to overtop our 
imports. Influential factors in this result are the steadily 
growing sales of arms and munitions of war to the 
warring nations. Out of this grim business of “selling 
death” has sprung a new functionary of business—the 
middleman between the big contracting groups, who 
secures the orders from foreign governments, and the 
American manufacturers. He serves the contractor, and 
thru him the foreign government, by showing them the 
way to the men who have or can make the supplies of 
war they sorely need. He serves the manufacturer of 
arms and munitions, clothing and equipment, by bring- 
ing his market to him. Here is the story of such an 
intermediary, told with complete frankness and a kind 
of picturesque cynicism. It raises in practical form the 
vexing question of the duty of neutrality in relation to 
the sale of munitions of war to belligerents. It also 
suggests the no less difficult question of the attitude 
which lovers of peace should adopt toward this business 
of “selling death”—a question by no means so simple 
as might at first appear. These questions are discussed 
editorially on another page in this issue-——THE EDITOR. 

















cables and letters regard- 
ing the articles, I was in- 
terested and promptly 
decided to get busy and 
go after some of these 
big orders and take my 
chances of making a 
profit. 

I recollected that my 
grandfather had made a 
couple of million dollars 
running the blockade 
during the Confederate 
war (it was all in Con- 
federate money, tho) and 
perhaps I might be as 
lucky in this uproar. 

I am ignorant of rifles, 
beyond my hunting ex- 
periences and what my 
father told me of his ex- 
periences in the Confed- 
erate army. I don’t know 
anything about naval af- 
fairs, other than my 


yachting. days and life aboard 
trans-Atlantic liners. However, I 








This great game is quite new to 
me. I am a lawyer and have for the 
past twenty vears been engaged in 
the development of large American 
industries. I have lived abroad; in 
England, France and Germany. When 
the Great War broke out I was down 
on the troubled Mexican border en- 
gaged in a very delicate affair which 
detained me, so I reached New York 
late last November with no thought 


important allies in business—a rath- 
er sedate, polite gentleman, whose 
quiet offices look down on surging 
Broadway, twenty stories below. He 
told me that he was selling to the 
Allies, gave me some details, exhibit- 
ed a deadly-looking Lee-Enfield rifle, 
with drawings and specifications; 
some hob-nailed shoes; several styles 
of a sort of harness for infantry, in 
leather and fabric; some samples of 
cartridges and shells and heaps of 


am accustomed to think in very 
large sums and to gather around 
me experts as I need them; experts 
are cheap and useful. Meeting emer- 
gencies is my specialty. My knowl- 
edge of American resources is broad. 
My connections in Wall Street are 
strong. So, without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, I was sitting in this game 
and I have toiled day, night and quiet 
Sundays ever since. 

This is about how it works out. At 
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present the Allies are the principal 
buyers, for they control the sea. 
Some of the smaller endangered na- 
fions have bought heavily and some 
of the neutrals less in danger have 
replenished their ammunition wag- 
ons and forts. Germany is after cot- 
ton and gets rubber and copper thru 
her neutral neighbors, more or less. 
If we could only manage to get war 
materials into Germany at present 
prices, we would sell them largely, but 
the British blockade cuts us off from 
these vast profits. Greece is very ac- 
tive; buying uniforms, flour, pow- 
der; trying hard to place an order 
for 600,000 rifles since the gun- 
works at Liége are closed to her 
agents. This trifling order was tossed 
aside as too small. Rumania is after 
ammunition and Serbia and Bulgaria 
are equally active, but their orders 
are small. 

' England is fairly well off in rifles, 
shoes and ammunition; France is 
doing pretty well, but Russia is fear- 
fully short of everything. Germany is 
best equipped and I know that the 
great shops at Essen and Liége are 
working day and night. The daily 
press amuses me very much, when I 
have time to read, with their silly 
“war-news.” Not one has noted the 
activities at Liége. Belgian resist- 

















Illustrated London News 


A SINGLE SOLDIER IS EXPENSIVE 
His gun costs $25; 1000 cartridges, $85; uni- 
form, $8. Other ogni Se the total up to 

91. to 5 





ance last fall stalled Germany; Bel- 
gian industry may yet save the Kai- 
ser. Germany is one vast workshop 
which will go on producing munitions 
as long as there is an ounce of cop- 
per in a hausfrau’s kitchen. Their 
shortage is never going to be in food, 
but in copper, cotton, rubber and 
gasoline. 

As to myself and my associates, we 
are mainly lawyers, private bankers 
and large industrial promoters. Our 
offices are in the Wall Street district 
and are manned by capable subordi- 
nates who know how to keep their 
mouths shut and work hard. The 
banks like us and never keep us wait- 
ing. Our capital is not large, but we 
can command any needed sum in a 
day. 

The buyers are in New York; 
quiet, reserved chaps who prefer our 
Broadway hotels,. where they live 
well. They have no offices, as high 
rents seem to them a waste. Huge 
credits are open at our principal 
banks. Samples of rifles, shoes, cloth- 
ing, etc., accompanied by elaborate 
specifications, are in our hands. All 
dealings are finally with the actual 
manufacturer, but we make the 
trades and the financial arrange- 
ments, We call $700,000 a small or- 
der and the big ones run to $30,- 
000,000. The terms: Buyer agrees to 
pay a cash sum on signing contract 
and the balance as goods are deliv- 
ered at an American port, giving 
New York bank credit to protect this 
deferred payment. Seller gives bond 
to fulfil contract, shows that he has 
the mechanical and financial ability 
to make good, and gets busy. 

I cannot divulge prices, but I will 
say that many important lines are 
absolutely sold out for two years 
ahead and prices on essential ingre- 
dients on many orders trebled in 
price by the lav of supply and de- 
mand. As to profits, I may merely 
state that we have to divide with 
many and they are greedy. The profit 
side reminds me of a story that a 
Scotchman told me in the Savage 
Club, London; several years ago. “My 
father was a maker of rifles in 1861. 
One Bulloch, uncle of your Mr. Roose- 
velt, and one Wilson, whose grand- 
daughter married one of our dukes, 
called and offered father his regular 
price, $15 per rifle, with a bonus of 
$45 if he would deliver the arms in 
the Confederacy. Father nearly wore 
out the carpet tramping up and 
down, but he could not plan to beat 
the Yankee blockade.” 

Closed contracts leave us free to 
put over others. The cable is our tel- 
ephone. Expense is nothing. Time is 
everything. One chemical jumped 

twenty cents a pound overnight; an- 
other fifty cents in a week and will 


go to $10 a pound by May. One order 
for $250,000 was accepted and the 
cable fluttered in next day asking for 
five millions more at the same price. 
One for six millions was flashed back 
at thirty-four millions. We could not 
fill either increased order as even 
this country has its limits, strive as 
we will. 

This is where the trouble comes in 
and precisely why we are necessary 
and American manufacturers so help- 
less. Our business men are clever and 
industrious, but utterly lacking in 
ability to grasp this vast situation or 
meet its terrible emergencies. They 
tried, at first, frantically. Rushed 
their best salesmen over to Europe. 
They failed completely and the boss 
beat it over after them and met fail- 
ure. They tried to change European 
methods of doing business and got 
mad on being turned down! They 
promised anything and everything to 
anybody and talked themselves out of 
favor with certain high personages. 
It is a new experience for a big man 
among us to be ordered out of a gov- 
ernment office, but it happened. Our 
manufacturers lack patience and can- 
not grasp that this is war—and the 
terrible time element involved. 
Things to kill men with are useful 
only if they arrive on time in perfect 

















Illustrated London News 


EQUIPMENT THAT IS SOON DESTROYED 

The average life of a uniform is two weeks: 

a rifle, six months. It requires two and a half 
rifles to a man at the start 
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sequence and quantity. We get these 
huge orders because we can literally 
recruit and organize the willing, ca- 
pable but utterly inexperienced 
American manufacturers. We are the 
“General Staff” for our people who 
wish to sell. We exist because we are 
necessary. 

A striking phase of this greatest 
of wars is this: it is an impersonal, 
corporate war; a war waged by men 
who know nothing of war and care 
less. It is the resources of the whole 
world being rapidly organized and 
used up mighty fast. Why, the 
French army alone fired 180,000 
shells a day in the long battle of the 
Marne. My best contractor can only 


turn out 7000 a day. The fighters. 
blaze away seventy million cartridges ° 


a day. All France cannot make but a 
paltry 70,000 shells a day. The little 
wars along the edges are almost re- 
duced to using clubs and arrows. 
Kitchener, Joffre and the Kaiser are 
not so-important as the man who 
leases a bunch of factories and con- 
verts them into ammunition plants 
overnight. Such men are now put- 
ting together a great War Trust for 
each side in the field. I am convinced 
that civilization is going in pretty 
deep. They are staking all on this 
contest and neither side will give in, 
but fight it to a finish. National ex- 
haustion is the only logical end. 
Some of the peace people amuse me 
in their efforts to speak about this 
war. I wish they could look over my 
desk and see the business side of 
war; its regularity and its efficiency. 
We have simply applied modern busi- 
ness methods to making war and are 
killing men by machinery in up-to- 
date fashion. 
There are no true 


plan and arrange to organize 
mighty forces that are being used to 
fight battles. Our figures are correct 
—they have to be. Our secrets? Sure- 
ly we have them; in the safe. We 
scarcely ever think of human beings 
using our supplies to fight—to kill. 
One day I heard this: “That Enfield 
sight-guard showed up in a Times 
Sunday picture. A dead fellow had 
his rifle sticking up and I saw it.” 

The foreign buyers are middle- 
aged military and naval men from 
the ordnance and supply departments 
and not exactly the type of heroic 
soldier impressionable girls fall in 
love with and marry. They don’t joke. 

We play no favorites. It is busi- 
ness, pure and simple, with us all the 
time. We do not talk war-news; we 
haven’t time. It’s all we can do to 
attend to the details and meet the 
rapid changes of the day’s struggle 
to close orders. All this contracting is 
divided up like a department store. I 
know nothing of the feeding of 
armies; I am interested only in the 
arms and ammunition and a little in 
clothes and harness. Ocean freights 
do not concern us, since all that is 
arranged by the buyers. 

From “scraps of paper” on. my 
desk I glean a few facts. My sources 
are the best in the world. Here are 
the present numbers in arms either 
at the front or in training. The num- 
bers seem to be vastly larger than 
the public believes. England, three 
million; Russia, six million; France, 
four million; Serbia, three hundred 
thousand, and Belgium two hundred 
thousand—total for the Allies, thir- 
teen million five hundred thousand. 
Japan is omitted for good reasons. 
On the other side: Germany, six to 


eight million; Austria, four million; 
Turkey, one million—total for the 
empires, eleven to thirteen million 
men. For comparison, note that the 
Confederates had only six hundred 
thousand to the Federals’ fhree mil- 
lion men and yet they held out four 
years! 

Another of my notes shows the 
initial cost of equipping just one pri- 
vate soldier in all these struggling 
millions. Gun, $25; 1000 cartridges, 
$35; uniform, $8; underwear, $3; 
harness (belt, knapsack, etc.), $9; 
shoes, $3; blanket, $3; extras, $5 to 
$9. Total, $91 to $95. The average 
life of a uniform is two weeks; a 
rifle, six months. It requires two and 
a half rifles to a man at the start. 
The remarkable feature of this war 
is the rapid waste of equipment of 
every kind. I estimate that if peace 
does not take place before long ex- 
haustion will set in during 1917, but 
no man can foresee anything in this 
event; it is too big and too strange 
to human intelligence; all we can do 
is to live each day as it comes along. 
Civilization is surely on fire and the 
fire is spreading; driven by the fierce 
wind of circumstance it sweeps over 
the realities of the whole world and 
there is no telling where it will end. 

Comedy invades even our very 
serious councils. We can spot the 
would-be worthless man when he be- 
gins to talk of getting those three 
hundred thousand old Krag rifles 
that are stored up in our Government 
arsenals. Those rifles have been sold 
fifty times—and never delivered once 
and they never will be. They were 
held at $9 before the war; I could 
get $50 for them today. They are ut- 
terly unobtainable. 

Another kind of pest 





neutrals anywhere. 





This is a free, ope 

scrap and every livin 

man, woman and child 

every beast and bird; 
every article of value 
on earth is being 
dragged into this stu- 
pendous maelstrom, for 
in its effects it reaches 
all. You doubt — 
Keep your eye 0o 

prices. Wheat up; cot- 
ton down. Wait and 
see; it will reach even 
you in time. 

‘In our offices we sit, 
with gleaming rifles, 
heavy shells, powerful 
explosives and useful 
articles about us. We 
telephone, telegraph 
and cable to the ends 
of the earth for infor- 
mation; we scribble on 
“scraps of paper”; 








THE HINT WITHIN 


BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


At moments, when night relaxes, and stars go seaward, 
Soft hath come o’er me a thought; 

That perchance we dream awry if we dream the Creator 
Aloof, apart from ourselves; 

That a Power outside us forbids, chastizes and drives us, man 
Wherefore we know not, nor guess. 

O brother, hath never a splendid hint surprized thee 
That to rule we have but to claim? 

That ours are Orion, Arcturus, the Pleiades, 
The gorgeous fall of the Sun? 

That ours are Death and Bliss, and Renunciation, 
And the keys of all Heavens and Hells? 

What if the thief, the murderer, even found guilty, 
Be but glimmering low in his light, 

And the murder or theft delay but a final kingdom; 
Delay it, alas, how long? 

What if apart from ourselves, never God existed, 
But that we, we ourselves are God? 


is the man who offers 
to deliver the hundred 
thousand Mausers that 
Huerta left in Vera 
Cruz. This fellow 
winds up by asking for 
a small advance pay- 
ment to travel to Mex- 
ico. Sometimes- we are 
bothered by the little 
with the big 
man’s letter of intro- 
duction. His interview 
begins by an assurance 
that he “has a friend 
of a friend of an inti- 
mate friend of Kitch- 
ener” and winds up by 
solemnly confiding to 
us that he is followed 
by detectives! Of 
course there is espion- 
age, even in New York, 
but that is harmless 
and I have got used 








a to it. 











Horace McFarlund Company 


IN AN OLD GARDEN 


HERE, IN THIS SEQUPSTERED CLOSE HERE, IN ALLEYS COOL AND GREEN, 


BLOOM THE HYACINTH AND ROSE; FAR AHEAD THE THRUSH IS SEEN; 
HERE BESIDE THE MODEST STOCK HERE ALONG THE SOUTHERN WALL 
THE FLARING HOLLYHOCK ; KEEPS THE BEE HIS FESTIVAL ; 
WITHOUT A PANG, ONE SEES ALL IS QUIET ELSE—AFAR 
RANKS, CONDITIONS, AND DEGREES. SOUNDS OF TOIL AND TUMULT ARE. 


ALL THE SEASONS RUN THEIR RACE 
IN THIS QUIET RESTING PLACE; 
PEACH, AND APRICOT, AND FIG 
HERE WILL RIPEN AND GROW BIG; 
HERE IS STORE AND OVERPLUS,— 
MORE HAD NOT ALCTINOUS! 


HERE BE SHADOWS LARGE AND LONG; 
HERE BE SPACES MEET FOR SONG; 
GRANT, 0 GARDEN-GOD, THAT I, 

NOW THAT NONE PROFANE IS NIGH,— 
NOW THAT MOOD AND MOMENT PLEASE, 
FIND THE FAIK PIERIDES ! 


—Austin Dobson: “Collected Poems” 
E. P. Dutton & Company 
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GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN 


BY KE. P. POWELL 


AUTHOR OF “THE COUNTRY HOME,” “HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY” 


E are not quite sure that 
we have ‘been making 
progress of a genuine sort 


all thru these years since gardens 
stopped being grandmotherly. In our 
own gardens things climb over each 
other to get a breath of air and a 
streak of sunshine. Grapes and pas- 
sion vines twist together, and on our 
verandas a rose can scarcely get 
leave to exist. The old-fashioned 
garden had an old-fashioned formal- 
ity, about it, to be sure, but it did not 
have any more varieties than could 
be talked over by the grannies when 
they visited each other. 

Of all plants these ladies loved 
best pinks and sweet peas. The sweet 
peas were of the old style, and sweet 
they were. They ran over brush until 


- they got to the trellis of clothes line, 


and there they built a hedge hard to 
beat. One might smell them thru the 
whole garden, the odor mingled with 
that of honeysuckles just across the 
path. We like to take a whole lap full 
to school; we mean we used to like to 
do it, to Lucy; and she, on the sly, 
would give us as many kisses as one 
might count while the schoolma’am’s 
back was turned. It was a good thing 
that floors creaked in those days, and 
one might know when to be on the 
sly. Does anybody know where we 
can find a bunch of the old genuine 
grass pinks; I mean the roots? 

Tulips and jonquils came next in 
favor, and with them, of course, 
were the golden daffodils. We always 
did love tulips and always will. It is 
a wonderful flower, because you can 
have so many of them. If you will 
but stick them into your strawberry 
bed, they will come up and blossom 
and then get out of the way before 
the strawberries need the sunshine 
and the dews. So one may have two 
of the finest things in the world com- 
bined. There is a dignity about this 
flower, and then there is a certain 
dignity of character in the jonquil— 
but we think not so much of it. The 
spicy flavor varies almost as much 
as the striping and the spotting. We 
love all this group, and in our north- 
ern garden never can get too many 
of them. An old tulip couch, where 
hundreds of them have been culti- 
vated, will never wear out. The bulbs 
multiply for years after the ground 
has been turned to sod, and up comes 
the memory of old gardens, laughing 
thru the meadow grass, daffodils 
winking with the dandelions. 

As we remember the old garden, 
there was abundant color in all sea- 
sons. Somewhere these dear old 
women had got a sunflower that was 


not big enough to grow for chicken 
feed, and they were growing them 
along the grape arbors. They were 
not: so bad after all for bouquets, for 
a single flower was allowed to fill the 
whole dish. Carrot leaves were al- 
ready exquisitely beautiful in those 
days, but I do not remember that 
beets had become crimson leaved, 
or that the vegetable garden was 
valued for its florescence—with one 
exception. If you must know what 
one flower of our grandmother still 
best holds its own it is that wonder- 
ful pickle flower, the nasturtium. A 
wonderful sweet flower, teasing you 
with all sorts of color, and asking 
only the poorest soil, the “sturtion” 
still is worthy of highest praise. 

These dear grandmothers did not 
know the pansy, but they got on very 
well without it, so long as they had 
the johnnie-jump-up. We do not 
know whether this little flower was 
the parent of the gorgeous pansy or 
not, but we do know that it is one of 
the sweetest and prettiest little: let- 
ters of the alphabet. A small bunch 
of them would serve for a buttonhole 
bouquet, and they did nicely in sau- 
cers placed in our bedrooms. 

There were two or three kinds of 
roses only, but truly we would like to 
see all of these brought back ‘once 
more into the garden. How many of 
our readers remember the cinnamon 
rose? It was not large, but it had a 
nice color, and that real raggedness 
that goes with abundant flowering. 
The cinnamon rose stood in the cor- 
ner of the fence, out of the way, and 
just blossomed all over. 

Down here in Florida we have 
the Cherokee rose, that grows all 
over the houses of the “darkies,” 
and covers our sheds and hen houses, 
but it is not quite up to the cinna- 
mon rose. Lower down, not more 
than two feet high, generally border- 
ing the path to the street, and mixed 
in with the red and white peonies, 
was the Thousand-to-one rose. That 
means a rose that gave a thousand 
petals to every blossom. We never 
counted them, but really those roses 
were huge and sweet and should 
never have gone out of fashion. They 
were also called cabbage roses. We 
have them still, growing along with 
Druskies and Marechal Neils; but 
we have no longer, alas! either the 
grandmother or the mother. We 
wonder if they are still cultivating 
roses in Paradise. ' 

A little later there came about two 
climbing roses: the Baltimore Belle 
and the Queen of the Prairies. Bless 
us! but how these did win the hearts 


of our mothers! I have a Baltimore 
Belle modestly covering a whole shed 
roof, and yielding in May such 
bunches of sweetness and delicacy as 
fascinated my forbears. The Queen 
of the Prairies is a bit coarser, but 
it is a great thing, all thru the farm- 
yards where it can be allowed to 
cover a stump or climb a fence. 

We could talk a good while longer 
about this dear old garden, where we 
used to lie down by the side of a 
brook and pick watercress; or sit on 
a stone and patter our feet in the 
water for the fish to nibble; but as 
we remember it we see just now only 
one more flower as notable as those 
we have named, or nearly so. It grew 
high upon the banks next the house. 
We wonder how often some little gir] 
or boy pulled open the gate and mod- 
estly begged for a “piny.” Some said 
“pinny,” and for that matter it did 
no harm, as grandmother herself 
always said “pinies.” How proud a 
day it was when a magnificent 
double white was planted alongside 
the superb old crimson! 

To be sure, the world has im- 
proved, and as for the new flowers 
there is no end of them; yet there 
come times when the world needs a 
rest, a sort of general world sleep. 
We would like to see all the old 
grandmothers back again for a spell, 
and in full charge of the houses and 
gardens. They deserve it; did they 
not do well enough to give them a 
longer lease of life? We were happy 
under their rule. Yes! let us go back 
and be at peace. 

And now, as we look back, we see 
there was this about those old time 
gardens, that they were drawing- 
rooms for friendly intercourse; they 
were not reserved for flowers alone, 
but for folk also. Best of all was the 
kindly intercourse, the exchange of 
garden lore, and the rich delight of 
sharing what one most enjoyed. The 
world was very small in those days 
and the people got together in their 
churches and their gardens, without 
hearing every time about the Repub- 
lic of China and the thirty thousand 
importations by the Department of 
Agriculture. It was altogether more 
like a single home, where one sweet 
soul could grandmother a whole com- 
munity. Her herbs went to every sick 
chamber and pinches of sweet 
william seed made all the young 
mothers more cheerfully start out in 
life. It was with flowers that they 
bound the folk together, and with 
flowers that they trained the chil- 
dren. : 

Sorrento, Florida 
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GIVING THE MORO-AMERICANS A CHANCE 
BY THE RT. REV. CHARLES H. BRENT, D.D. 


EPISCOPAL BISHOP OF THE PHILIPPINES 





HE whole watch- 
ery of philanthro- 
py today is this: 


“To save aright the soul 
of the man or woman, 
you must first heal the 
body, train the mind, fill 
the heart, employ the 
hands of the boy or girl.” 
This is the spirit of the 
movement inaugurated 
last fall for the upbuild- 
ing of the wards of the 
nation. Its objective is 
the pacification, the edu- 
cation, and eventually the 
Christianization of the 
Moro people of the Phil- 
ippines, and a_ similar 
emancipation of their pa- 
gan neighbors. It is un- 
der the auspices of the 
Harmony Club of Amer- 
ica, 30 Church street, 
New York City. I have 
the privilege of being the 
director of the work un- 
der a local Advisory 
Board. 

This particular enter- 
prise is worthy of atten- 
tion for two special rea- 
sons: because it is typi- 
cal of the spirit and 
method of twentieth cen- 
tury charity, and because 
it has an immediate bear- 





out for the Moro child. 
Start with him at an 
early age—at seven years, 
before the fangs of a cor- 
rupt civilization are fixed 
in him. Where it is possi- 
ble, as it sometimes will 
be, to influence a whole 
family to adopt a decent 
mode of home life, there 
is ng need to encourage 
the child to leave his 
home. Otherwise take him 
from the hovel where he 
lives; put him in a dormi- 
tory under the supervi- 
sion of competent teach- 
ers; give him a minimum 
of literary and a maxi- 
mum of industrial train- 
ing, never allowing him 
to be alienated from all 
that is sound and good in 
the life of his people. 
Often the first thing to do 
is to heal the child of the 
physical ailments—hook- 
worm, malaria, skin dis- 
ease—which are common 
in tropical countries, and 
help him to live so as to 
avoid reinfection. Fur- 
nish him with simple and 
serviceable tools in place 
of the bolo or barong that 
is at once his weapon and 








ing on a current question 

of national significance— 

the problem of the Philippines. The 
disclosures recently made by Honora- 
ble Dean C. Worcester, former Secre- 
tary of the Interior, have wrung from 
an Assembly, reluctant to admit the 
facts, a satisfactory anti-slavery law, 
and should sharpen our sense of re- 
sponsibility for the deliverance of 
child life from the variety of kindred 
evils which threaten it, especially in 
the less civilized portions of the 
Islands. Further in the Moro coun- 
try, owing to the Mohammedan cus- 
tom of secluding young girls of mar- 
riageable age, and of polygamy, there 
exists a condition intolerable to the 
American mind. 

The department of Mindanao and 
Sulu, which is the home of the Moro, 
contains approximately 300,000 boys 
and girls whose sole hope of emanci- 
pation and development rests in the 
aggressive and prompt philanthropy 
of outside agencies. There are no re- 
generative influences in the corrupt 
Moro civilization. Mohammedan and 
pagan parents are not as a rule in- 
tentionally unkind to their children. 
But their ignorance is so dense, their 
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customs so uncouth, and their ideas 
of life so untutored that a child has 
but a poor chance at best. Very few 
know how to read or write. They live 
in huddled fashion in one or two- 
room shacks where filth and vermin 
abound. Such ideals and ambitions 
as they have are the product of a low 
social order. The Moro child is the 
victim and toy of the customs and 
superstitions, the savageries and in- 
anities of his ancestors. 

As a political puzzle, one of our 
greatest national problems is what to 
do with the Philippines. But no mat- 
ter what may be the answer, we must 
get the children of the Philippines 
ready and willing to handle whatever 
the future brings. Thus far little has 
been done either by the Government 
or by voluntary effort to educate the 
Moros and their immediate pagan 
neighbors. In the Mountain Province, 
on the contrary, there has been such 
notable progress among the hill 
tribes that we are encouraged to be- 
lieve that equal effort will meet with 
equal success among the Moros. 

Here is the plan we have worked 


chief implement of work. 
Teach him how to use 
them. Work his muscles 
and emotions normally in athletic 
games. Utilize his warrior in- 
stinct by enlisting him in the Con- 
stabulary as a guardian of the peace. 
Equip him with a trade which he 
can ply among his own people, that 
he may win the self-respect which is 
born of the conscious ability to pro- 
duce. Most of all, turn his attention 
to the soil and the amazing fertility 
of his country, so that he will be able 
to double and treble the crops which 
the present tickling of the ground 
yields. Train his head, hands and 
heart together. Saturate him with 
Christian motives, ideals and influ- 
ences. Some day win him to the Chris- 
tian faith. If not, force him at least 
to respect, and lead him to emulate, 
Christian conduct, citizenship and 
virtue. 

Experience has taught us that such 
training can be given, when build- 
ings and equipment have been pro- 
vided, for one dollar a week per child. 
But a considerable outlay for plant 
and personnel must be made before 
we can gather our children, or indeed 
take a single further step. In Zam- 
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boanga work has been going on for 
some time in a quiet way among both 
boys and girls, but we need added 
facilities. In Tulay, just outside the 
walled town of Jolo, we have rented 
quarters where the beginnings of an 
industrial school for girls find shel- 
ter. It is adequate for the present 
only. The wife of a hadji recently 
asked the head of this work how long 
she was going to remain, adding that 
she hoped it would be forever. Be- 
fore the end of the year we ought to 
have a permanent building where we 
could take boarders. Buildings for 
the boys’ agricultural and industrial 
school in Maibun on the island of 
Jolo, and for a similar institution in 
Sengl on the island of Basilan, are 
needed at once. The pivotal factor in 
such work as we have begun is per- 
sonnel. Those whom we already have 
pass the highest test, and we can se- 
cure competent and _ experienced 
workers if their salaries and the per- 
manence of the undertaking can be 
given reasonable guarantee. 

Side by side with educational there 
must be medical work. There is no 
agency among the Mohammedans so 
far reaching or so productive of good 
results as this. War, especially in 
Jolo, has left the people exhausted, 





hurt and decimated. We must win 
their confidence by the touch of mer- 
cy. Medical work is the most power- 
ful avenue of approach to the adult 
without whose confidence we shall 
never be allowed to handle the chil- 
dren. For the first time in history 
trained nurses are moving to and fro 
in Tulay on daily errands of mercy 
among the natives. We have one 
fine twenty-six bed hospital—in Zam- 
boanga. We need another such in 
Jolo. 

At this late day the Government is 
using every endeavor to promote the 
establishment of agencies of mercy 
and education thruout the Depart- 
ment, only to find that its meager 
revenue will enable it to do little 
more than touch the hem of the need 
at a moment when we should be rich 
in resources. In the Sulu Islands the 
inhabitants have just passed thru one 
of the bloodiest years in their recent 
history. In battle after battle they 
have been defeated and killed without 
quarter being asked for or given. As 
a result they are exhausted and gasp- 
ing tho not crushed. They will soon 
revive again, and unless we take 
them by storm with benevolence, the 
ugly history of yesterday will surely 
repeat itself. 


It is not surprizing that the Moro 
thinks that Christian creed and con- 
duct are incompatible. We have 
preached love and practised force. 
Now the moment has come when we 
are called upon to undo the effect of 
the past by living our creed. It would 
be worse than futile to start a Chris- 
tian propaganda among the Moros. 
They are saying to us: “Show your 
faith by your works.” We must do it. 

A wave of hopelessness sweeps 
over one when confronted by a mass 
of Moro or pagan adults. But it is not 
so with their children. They are as 
impressionable, as appealing, as lov- 
able as any children of any color in 
the whole world. Many of them are 
orphans, made so by American rifles. 
There is no enmity in their faces. 
They are as friendly as can be, ready 
always with a smile and a greeting. 
You can see the latent intelligence in 
their eyes; the skill resident in their 
slender, sensitive fingers; the power 
in their comely, half-clad or wholly 
naked bodies. Only opportunity is 
lacking, and that we must supply or 
be guilty in the sight of heaven. 
These Moro boys and girls never had 
a chance to succeed, and never will 
have a chance unless we provide it. 

Manila 
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MORO YOUNGSTERS AT WORK IN THE RICE FIELDS 
“Heal the child; furnish him with simple and serviceable tools; teach him how to use them; give him a minimum of literary and maximum of indus- 
trial training. Most of all, turn his attention to the soil and the amazing fertility of his country, so that he will be able to double and treble the 
crops which the present tickling of the ground yields” 




















© Underwood & Underwood 
DIRECTING AMERICA’S GENEROSITY TO BELGIUM 
FOOD FOR HUNGRY BELGIANS. IN THE 


THIS GREAT SUM AND TURN IT INTO 
PERPLEXITIES OF NEUTRALITY AMERICA’S RESPONSE TO BELGIUM’S NEED, IS 4 


THIS 
FRACTION OVER ONE PER CENT TO SOLICIT CONCRETE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE WHICH ALL EUROPE IS GLAD TO RECOGNIZE 


EDWARD B. LYMAN, MANAGER OF THE BELGIAN RELIEF FUND, WITH OFFICES 
IN NEW YORK, WHICH HAS RAISED NEARLY TWO MILLION DOLLARS IN 


COUNTRY. IT HAS COST ONLY A 
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SHARING THE DUAL SERVICE OF AMERICAN WOMEN 
SS CONSTANCE DREXEL, OF NEW YORK AND PARIS, WHO WAS IN FRANCE “THE WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY DELEGATES TO THE*CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 
ITH HER PARENTS WHEN THE WAR BEGAN AND IMMEDIATELY BECAME A IN RELIEVING PRESEN2 WAR SUFFERING AND STRIVING TOWARD FUTURE PEACE 
VOLUNTEER NURSE AT DEAUVILLE. RETURNING TO THIS COUNTRY, SHE JOINED AMERICAN WOMEN ARE TAKING THEIR SHARE OF EUROPE’S TERRIBLE BURDEN 
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LET AMERICA ACT 
BY HENRI LA FONTAINE 


American people should be 

warned of the secret discontent 
which is beginning to be felt in 
Europe and which before long will 
be openly and sharply displayed. No- 
body disputes the sympathies which 
the overwhelming majority of the 
citizens of the United States and 
other neutral countries have shown 
to martyred Belgium, the indigna- 
tion exprest by the greater part of 
the press on the subject of the unde- 
served sufferings inflicted on that 
country by the pitiless and heartless 
invaders, the large scale on which a 
. helping hand has been stretched out 
to assuage the miseries of a popula- 
tion abandoned to the pangs of hun- 
ger. But what the world is waiting 
for from the spectators of the drama 
which is being enacted is not merely 
charity but justice. 

There is no doubt that Germany 
and Austria have trodden under foot 
all the engagements they entered 
into at the two Peace Conferences at 
The Hague, but the neutral states, 
under the influence of an inexplica- 
ble fear, maintain a silence which 
also becomes complicity. 

The work of the Peace Confer- 
ences received energetic support 
from the American Government. 
Both in 1899 and 1907 the represen- 
tatives of that Government proposed 
and supported at The Hague the 
most progressive and constructive 
measures. The work that was done 
was essentially its work; its duty, 
not only to itself but also to all the 
nations that approved its efforts, is 
to ensure the maintenance and devel- 
opment of that work. With what au- 
thority will the American Govern- 
ment speak, when the time for the 
discussion of terms of peace arrives, 
if during the conflict, without rais- 
ing any protest, it has allowed the 
perpetration of the worst offenses 
‘against international law as formu- 
lated with its collaboration? It will 
be said, and it is being said already, 
that the neutral states, like the ag- 
gressive states, have fallen into dis- 
repute because what little they have 
said has only been for the purpose of 
defending low and despicable finan- 
cial interests. 

Those who have profound sympa- 
thy and admiration for the great 
American republic desire and urge 
upon her that she should remain the 
pioneer of international law in the 
present and future as she has been 
in the past. She can, either alone or 
with the support of all the neutral 
governments, call attention to the 
conventions signed by her and by the 
governments which have deliberately 
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Henri La Fontaine, Nobel peace 
prize winner and Belgian senator, 
is an untiring internationalist. By 
politics a Social Democrat, he has 
accomplished much for social prog- 
ress in Belgium, but his distinctive 
service has been rendered as pro- 
fessor of international law in ‘the 
University of Brussels (which he 
helped to establish), as a member 
of the Interparliamentary Union, 
president of the Berne Peace Bu- 
reau, co-founder of the Union of 
International Associations, co-editor 
of “La Vie Internationale,” and au- 
thor of several histories of peace 
and arbitration. He is now a ref- 
ugee in London. In the editorial 
pages will be found comment on his 
message to America.—THE EDITOR. 




















set at naught their provisions by vio- 
lating the neutrality of Belgium and 
Luxemburg, by the massacre of wom- 
en, old men and children for crimes 
committed by others; by seizing the 
private property of the civil popula- 
tion and abandoning their goods to 
pillage and systematic incendiarism ; 
by putting unarmed citizens in front \ 
of their troops; by bombarding open 
towns or fortresses situated at a dis- 
tance from the scene of military op- / 
erations, and in any case without 
previously warning the inhabitants 


sciences of the nations, and have not 
the other governments the right to 
have recourse to unusual methods of 
coercion in the presence of this ex- 
ceptional and unexpected case of col- 
lective madness? Is the method that 
we support unusual? It is quite true 
that the governments made use, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of the interna- 
tional boycott, and if the neutral 
states agreed this means of con- 
straint might be definitely reckoned 
as part of positive international law. 

It is in this direction that all those 
who care for the future of Europe 
and the security of the ‘world wish 
the United States to take the initi- 
ative. On the disturbers of public in- 
ternational order, disturbers who, 
alas! cannot be shut up in prison or 
cell, must be imposed the collective 
will of the states in order to compel 
respect for international law. 

In the present tragic and abnormal 
circumstances an appeal from the 
United States would rally all the neu- 
tral states to the policy of economic 
constraint which we think it our 
duty to support. It would put under 
the ban of humanity the states which 


are disturbing the tranquillity of the 


orld and break off all international 
relations with them; all imports and 
exports would be suspended; postal 


i and telegraphic services would be 


by insidiously attacking ships carry-\ broken off; all nationals of these 
ing refugees and wounded; by sow- ‘countries would be requested to re- 


ing floating mines in the open seas; 
by attacking neutral vessels without 


caring about their neutrality and | 


without concerning themselves with 
the fate of the passengers and crews. 

All these things are prohibited by 
formal clauses or by time-honored 
customs, but no effective sanction 
has guaranteed their observation. 
Now there is first a moral sanction, 
which is the result of universal rep- 
robation, blame and reproach. And 
there is a general surprize at the 
silence of the official representatives 
of the neutral states, and of the 
United States in particular, when 
everybody, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, is expressing indignation and 
protest. 

But is it true that there is only a 
moral sanction and that there is no 
direct and material sanction apart 
from any act of war or violence? In 
international as in national law, the 
law has its origin in tacit consent 
or custom. A custom, in order to be 
binding, has no need to date back to 
time immemorial; it is established 
when its necessity is clear, 

At the present time two govern- 
ments intoxicated with pride have 
given themselves up to misdeeds and 
crimes which have aroused the con- 


turn to their own country and would 
be sent home by the quickest route. 
‘These measures might only be taken 
successively as the need arose, but 
there is no doubt that they would be 
thoroly effective. What is happening 
in Germany and Austria, as a result 
of the watch kept by Great Britain 
alone on mercantile vessels sailing to 
those two countries, is a manifest 
proof of the coercive power of such 
measures. 

The temporary exclusion from the 
comity of nations, thus realized as a 
means of bringing to their senses 
the governments in insurrection 
against their own international en- 
gagements, would constitute the 
most persuasive of experiences, and 
by a pacific and negative process, 
without bloodshed, would create the 
most energetic sanction for ensuring 
a definite peace among the nations in 
the approaching. necessary Federa- ' 
tion of the States of the World. 

By making themselves the protag- 
onists of this measure of universal 
public welfare, the United States 
would not abandon their neutrality, 
but their neutrality would no longer 
be passive and silent—it would be a 
neutrality active and beneficent. 

London 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it iswt a Kodak. 


The No. 1 Autographic 
KODAK, Specia/ 





Small enough to go in your 
pocket—conventently. 


Good enough to do any 
work that any hand camera 


will do—satisfactorily. 


SPEED. The Shutter has a speed of 1/300 of a second and slower controllable 
speeds to one second—also has the time and bulb actions, and is /arge enough to grve the 
full benefit of the anastigmat lenses with which the camera is listed. 


QUALITY. All the way through the No. 1 Autographic Kodak Specia/ has 


that mechanical precision, that nicety of adjustment and finish that gives the distinc- 
tion of ‘‘class’’. 


SIZE. The pictures are 24% x 3% inches; the camera measures but 134 x 334 x 


65% inches, in spite of the fact that its equipment provides for anastigmat lenses of 
the highest speed. 


AUTOGRAPHIC. Ie is ‘‘autographic”’, of course. All the folding Kodaks 


now are. You can date and title the negative easily and permanently at the time you 
make the exposure. 


SIMPLICITY. Effective as it is, the Kodak Idea, Simplicity, has not for one 
moment been lost sight of, there are no complications. The No. 1 Autographic 


Kodak, Specia/, has the refinements that appeal to the expert—to the beginner it offers 
no confusing technicalities. 


THE PRICE. 
No. 1 Autographic Kodak Special, with Zeiss-Kodak Sms gtiand lens, 7.6.3, - - = + $45.00 
Do., with Cooke Kodak Anastigmat lens, 7.6.3, - - 36.00 
Do., with Zeiss-Tessar, Series lc lens, 7.4.5, - a - : 56.00 


All Kodak Dealers’. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Look 


at the ingredients clause on the 
label of the Baking Powder you 
purchase. See what the powder 
is. If the label says Cream of 
Tartar, you are assured of pure, 
wholesome, healthful food. 
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If it says Alum 





Listen 


to the warning of the many med- 
ical authorities, chemists, and 
pure food experts, who advise 
against the use of those baking 
powders which are made from 
alum or other inferior substitutes. 





Contains no alum. It is made 
from Cream of Tartar, which is 
derived from grapes. It is abso- 
lutely pure. 
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FOOD AND EFFICIENCY 


- SIXTH ARTICLE IN 
EFFICIENCY AND LIFE 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


THE SERIES ON 











HE other day I found a hard- 

' boiled cynic lodged in my 

path. Immediately I became 
solemn, respectful and attentive. To 
smile in the presence of a cynic is to 
insult him—and I always endeavor 
to be polite. 

The visitor growled thus: “What 
are you anyway—just a fancy writer 
on efficiency? Have you done hard 
things, do you enjoy the health you 
talk about, are you a good business 
man? Show me your deeds, and I will 
accept your words.” 

Having praised the gentleman for 
his frankness (and thereby mollified 
him), I proceeded to tell him a few 
things. 

I always take a challenge like this; 
and before the cynic left he delivered 
an apology and a vote of thanks. I 
mention him. here as a proper intro- 
duction for this article. 

Some one may say here, “What 
does this man know about the science 


of nutrition? He has no medical de- 
gree—therefore he can know noth- 
ing of the principles of health.” 

I am not a pathologist, I do not 


prescribe in acute disease. But for a. 


number of years I have been affiliated 
with health schools and sanitariums, 
have studied and watched the appli- 
cation of the leading systems of diet 
in Europe and America, and have 
doubled my own working capacity 
largely thru wise regulation of eat- 
ing habits. 

Moreover, I have cured in myself 
a variety of chronic ailments, includ- 
ing violent headache, dyspepsia, in- 
somnia, and a pessimism black as ink. 
This recital may not be dignified, but 
if you want deeds you can’t stop for 
dignity. I shall give you not theories 
but facts in the food realm, and the 
intrusion of this personal introduc- 
tion may be condoned, as a means of 
enlisting your faith. 

No man can achieve his most and 


best without a practical working 
knowledge of dietetics. Only a crazy 
person would try to shovel coal into 
the works of an automobile, or put a 
gas-stove in an aeroplane. Yet the 
average “business man” treats his 
stomach, the source of his energy and 
heat, in a manner as foolish, as dan- 
gerous. An efficiency expert is a man 
who shows you how “scientific man- 
agement” starts in the stomach. 

A well-drest, fine-looking gentle- 
man eats in the restaurant where I 
have my noon lunch. This, in general, 
constitutes his meal: white bread, 
ice-water, cheese and spaghetti, cof- 
fee, a sweet, heavy pudding or pie, 
a cigaret, a violent discussion of 
some heated matter like politics or 
business, and a rush back to the of- 
fice. Every item of this lunch is 
wrong, particularly as the man I 
speak of has the coal-black hair, sal- 
low complexion, deep-set eyes and 
narrow face of the person with a 








DIRECTIONS. 


EFFICIENCY FOOD QUIZ 


FOR SELF-APPLICATION BY ANY MAN OR WOMAN DESIRING THE 
UTMOST IN HEALTH, ENERGY, PRODUCTIVITY 


For a Yes to any query, put check mark before numeral following query. 





For a No, leave numeral 


unchecked. Add up total of numerals checked, and find your pereentage in Food Efficiency. 
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4. Are you interested in new dietetic theories and discoveries?.................- Ldée cend bw o 46 dniiteeeicoaeenes 3 
5. Do you know that your regular dietary contains in the right proportions the materials needed by the human 

6. Can you describe the process of digestion, from food to DIOOd?.........ccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccececs 2 
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16. Have you banished coffee, tea, and other stimulants from your table?............ cece ccceccec ec cectteecees 3 
17. Can you eat alone as happily and healthfully as in company with friends?.............c.cceceeeecceceeeees 1 
18. Do you refuse all between-meal nibbles, such as fruit or candy?...........cccccccccccccccccccscccsecececes 5 
19. Is your palate trained to know and reject wrong combinations, e.g., pickles and milk?..............2.20055 2 
20. Are you keeping your stomach well by keeping drugs out of it?.......... ccc cece cece cece ener eescceeecees 4 
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24. If you have any specific ailment or weakness, do you know the food cause and food cure?..........ceeeseeeees 4 
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27. Do you see how the right food habits may increase mentality and promote spirituality?.................00. 3 
28. Are you teaching the science of nutrition to the young people under your charge or influencée?............... 3 


Add the numerals you have checked, and 
approximate your grade in Food Efficiency 
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If you want a clear, fresh, glowing complexion, use 
Resinol Soap at least once a day. Work a warm, 
creamy lather of it well into the pores, then rinse the 
face with plenty of cold water. 


It does not take many days of such regular care with 
Resinol Soap to show an improvement, because the Its soothing Resinol medication, added 


to its exceptional purity, have led doctors 


Resinol balsams soothe and refresh. the skin, while the and nurses to recommend Resinol Soap 
pure, alkali-free soap 1s cleansing ‘f. The same treat- © thousands upon thousands of mothers 
' as safest for baby’s skin and for the 


ment does wonders for the hands, arms and neck. child’s toilet in after life. The Resinol Soap habit 
° ~~ —_ “ cannot be formed too early. 
one ~ skin is in a very neglected condition, with pala 
im Resino! Soap is not artificially colored, its rich 
p Pp i lackheads, redness or roughness, spread ON brown being entirely due to the Resinol balsams it 
just a little Resinol Ointment for ten or fifteen minutes contains. Twenty-five cents at all druggists and 


dealers in toilet goods. For a guestroom size trial 


before using Resinol Soap. cake, write to Dept, 33-G, Resinol Baltimore, Md. 
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liver born sluggish. When the brother 
was absent a couple of weeks, I did 
not need to be told that he was laid 
up with a “sick headache” and influ- 
enza. I knew it was coming. But, as 
I had not met him socially etiquet 
forbade my telling him what folly he 
was guilty of. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LUNCHEON 


By the proper method of eating 
your noon lunch, you can get fifty 
per cent more work out of yourself 
in the afternoon. This one fact, right- 
ly imprest on the employees of Amer- 
ican industries, would increase the 
value of our trade output millions of 
dollars’ worth a year. 

For weeks before the event of a 
national horse race, the food of the 
high-strung pacer is weighed, meas- 
ured and supervised with the utmost 
care by an expert trainer. The minds 
and bodies of the majority of Amer- 
ican citizens are intent upon the race 
toward business leadership. Yet we 
ourselves consume, literally and reg- 
ularly, stuff that even a mongrel 
‘horse would not eat. We buy poison 
in cans, we order it at restaurants, 
we take it from the butcher and the 
baker, we drink it from the public 
water mains. And the impurity of 
our daily food supply is but one of 
several factors inducing bad results. 

It is claimed that nine-tenths of 
all chronic diseases originate in the 
digestive tract. Among the disorders 
largely caused, and largely curable, 
by the food element are these: rheu- 
matism, indigestion, catarrh, kidney 
complaints, liver troubles, gout, colds, 
headache, skin affections, obesity, 
sleeplessness, anemia, certain mental 
and nervous derangements. When we 
are as much concerned about our own 
health as we are about the health of 
our cattle, we will establish every- 
where scientific food-stores, to sup- 
plant or at least supplement our un- 
scientific drug-stores. 


EAT WELL AND BE WELL 


Would it not be better, safer, more 
economical, to eat wisely and stay 
well, rather than lose the time and 
money that illness costs, and besides 
run the risk of being poisoned, over- 
stimulated, enervated, by drugs? 

In the realm of food study there 
are so many conflicting theories that 
the learner is bewildered. We do not 
advise the rash adoption of any of 
these theories; but earnestly suggest 
that the reader become acquainted 
with the experiments and conclu- 


sions of nutrition specialists and ‘ 


modern scientific investigations in 
dietetics. 

Let us now state a few principles 
anc methods of the science of nutri- 
tion. 


1. Choice of food. This depends on 
age, occupation, health, tempera- 
ment, taste, mental condition, spirit- 
ual unfoldment. Children should be 
given abundance of cereals, which 
provide the building material for 
bones and teeth; but in old age peo- 
ple should eat more sparingly of most 
grains, which then, by excess of min- 
eral matter, solidify the arteries. A 
soldier on the march may safely, per- 
haps beneficially, consume a pound of 
chocolate and cheese a day; but let a 
college girl try the experiment—as 
many a one is prone to do—and she 
is likely to fail in both her health and 
her studies. A ditch-digger may eat 
potatoes three times a day, and work 
off the starch manfully; but if a cler- 
gyman is guilty of such folly, his 
sermons will be as pasty as a mess 
of tubers. 


INTELLIGENT EATING FOR BRAIN- 
WORKERS 


In particular should brain-workers 
regulate their meals on a rational, 
chemical, basis of required food- 
values. The process of thinking, plan- 
ning, and feeling uses brain and 
nerve substance faster than physical 
work wears away muscle and tissue. 
Every brain-worker should select 
foods rich in albumen, lecithin, phos- 
phorus and potash, first having 
learned what these foods are, from 
a standard book on diet. 

2. Combination of food. Meat will 
go properly with vegetables but not 
with nuts; acid fruit with nuts but 
not with milk; cereals with milk but 
not with turnips or tomatoes; fats 
and oils with turnips but not with 
stewed peaches; and with stewed 
peaches, wheat crackers harmonize, 
but hot white flour biscuits do not. 
These are but a few examples of the 
importance of the study of food 
chemistry. 

A proper dinner menu for a person 
in good health would include a thick 
or a clear soup (not a chowder or 
mixt soup); a meat, or meat equiva- 
lent (lentils, nuts, eggs, cheese, grain 
glutens); a starchy vegetable, such 
as potatoes, rice or egg plant; a suc- 
culent vegetable, such as celery, 
spinach, onions or asparagus; a salad 
of lettuce, romaine, cress or the like, 
made with olive oil and lemon juice, 
and a simple dessert—custard, gela- 
tine, souffilé, or wholesome pudding. 

3. Preparation of food. Where the 
different methods of cooking a dish 
are all available, they are most whole- 
some in this order: baking, broiling, 
stewing, boiling, frying. Thus a 
baked potato is one of the most di- 
gestible things in the world, while a 
“French fry” would discourage any 
stomach but a longshoreman’s. 

In cooking cereals, vegetables and 


fruits, care should be taken to pre- 
serve all the original essences and 
juices, the mineral salts being the 
most valuable ingredients, and not to 
be thrown away with the parings or 
the water. Foods such as apples, on- 
ions and celery, that may be eaten 
either cooked or uncooked, are in 
general more digestible if cooked, 
more nourishing if taken raw. 

4. Schedule of meals. For a brain- 
worker, dinner should come between 
six and seven in the evening. Break- 
fast should be very light—at most a 
soft-boiled'egg, a bit of toast, a hot 
drink, and a simple fruit such as 
baked apple, or stewed sauce. If such 
a breakfast seems required, the noon 
luncheon should be even less of a 
meal — better only a nourishing 
drink, such as zoolak or malted milk 
or hot chocolate. . 

If you find that you can well omit 
breakfast entirely—as thousands of 
ambitious, energetic people have 
found to their gain—let the noon 
luncheon be confined to eggs or fish, 
one fruit or vegetable, possibly a 
salad, and a custard, ice-cream or 
other dessert that quickly digests. A 
luncheon of fried ham and eggs, crul- 
lers, and coffee, takes five hours to 
digest—meanwhile the blood that 
should be in your brain, helping 
you to think for your work and your 
advancement, is all congested in your 
alimentary tract. Result: liver and 
brain both sluggish. “Three square 
meals” do more to tire a man out in 
a day than a week’s regular work 
would do—if he ate sensibly. 


THE OTHER FACTORS 


5. Place of eating. A good wife 
will tell you that a home is the finest 
place in the world—to get away from. 
There should be a law forbidding a 
man to eat his three meals a day, 
every day in the year, in the same 
family dining-room. Experiments 
have shown that pleasing, new sights 
and sounds promote the excitation of 
the gastric nerves and juices; and 
often a “jaded appetite” is but a 
faded imagination. A bite in the pan- 
try cupboard, a snack from a deli- 
catessen, a meal at a dairy lunch, a 
picnic in the woods, even a starched 
and frilled table d’héte dinner con- 
jured by a French chef—these varia- 
tions of the eating habit should be 
interpolated among the dining-room 
dismalities of household routine. 

6. State of mind. If you tell a man, 
half an hour before dinner, that a 
small fortune has been left him, he 
will eat probably twice as much, and 
everything will taste like nectar and 
ambrosia. But if you tell him his 
bank has failed, he will eat next to 
nothing, and what he does eat wil! 
disagree with him. All our thoughts 
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HAVE A REAL VACATION 


With a Blue Bird Motor Boat 


TART right now to plan a “ motor boat summer” for yourself and 
the family. Ina few short weeks every lake and river in the country 


in be calling the man who has a tiny spark of the sportsman 
in him. 
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There will be endless opportunities for camping cxpeditions, picnics, 


fishing parties and daily expeditions, up that shady cove where nature 
always seems at her best. 


Of course, your blood tingles when you think of it. But—make no mistake—you 
must have a boat of your own—and a good one. 


“BLUE BIRD” MOTOR BOATS 


have solved the summer problem for thousands of healthy, “outdoor”’ families. 


These boats—exquisite in line and appointment—are made over moulds of highest 
grade Louisiana Cypress. ' 


The woodwork in decks and coaming are of the best selected oak, the boats are 
very handsomely varnished and trimmed with the best ‘‘sun and waterproof varnish,” 
and the hulls are finished in either blue or white paint. The engine is the Detroit 
two-cycle reversible—can be run slow or fast—has only three mov- 
ing part. STARTS WITHOUT CRANKING, uses very little 
fuel and is so simple that a child can handle it. 
All models are now in stock—16, 18 or 20 footers. Send your order at once. 


Every boat and engine is fully guaranteed and subject to thorough test and 
inspection before shipment. 
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Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Ask for Demonstrator Agent’s Offer. 
Big reduction for first Blue Bird sold 
in any locality—World renowned 
Belle Isle and Hudson River canoes 
can also be handled in connection 
with the Blue Bird motor boats. 


If interested in canoes please specify 
in your inquiry and we will send you 
our New 1915 Dream Book of 
noes. 

Write today for 1915 Book of 
Blue Birds. A postal will bring it. 
All boating problems solved by us. 
None too small, none too big. 


DETROIT BOAT CO. 


1139 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


CANOES, $20 UP 
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Whitest White 
Stays White 


LUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 











—the rooms you have 
finished in Luxeberry’ White 
Enamel. Its ever constant fresh- 
ness and lasting whiteness add 

that touch of permanent beauty you so want your home to have. 


ermanently beautiful, too, if 
anite, the lasting waterproof floor varnish. 


Like other celebrated Berry Brothers’ Products 


it has withstood the hardest wear and tear in homes and public buildings 
for over 57 years. Booklets and valuable information on finishings are 
free to you from the nearest Berry dealer or direct from our factory. 


RRY BROTHER‘ 


Your floors will be 
they are finished with Liquid 


Factories: 
Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Branches in principal . 


*rMCORPOCRATED? cities of the wor! 


rid‘s Largest Varnish Makers 


Established 1858 


Lasting, Waterproof, Floor Varnish 


LIQUID GRANITE 


RUNS 


A TEXT BOOK IN POETRY 


Frederick Houk Law, Head of the English Department of Stuyvesant 
High School of New York City, writes as follows concerning the value of 
The Independent to Students of English Literature: 











“In poetry alone a paper like The Independent is exceedingly rich. Between Sep- 
tember 21 and December 28, 1914, The Independent printed no less than fourteen poems 
of high merit. These poems were written by such well-known writers as Clinton Scol- 
lard, William Watson, Robert Underwood Johnson, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Richard 
Burton, Percy MacKaye and John Finley. Selections were given from many poets, 
including Edwin Arnold, Bayard Taylor, Tames ee eg wt obert Browning, Lord 
Byron, Longfellow, Gilbert Chaetin, Robert Southey, Schiller, Felicia Hemans, and 
Edward C, Stedman. Here then is a text book in poetry such as can be found nowhere 
else. The poems are printed because of their vital relationship to present day events. 
They lay hold at once on the apperceptive mass of the student and lead him into active 
thought. A single lesson a week in this living field of poetry may accomplish more than 
the other lessons assigned in the classic texts.” 
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and emotions at mealtime influence 
digestion. The Bible merely states a 
physiological truth, in preferring a 
“dinner of herbs where love is” to a 
fatted ox and hatred. Only a man deaf 
and blind can safely eat in the average 
boarding-house; the views and the vis- 
ages of persons there assembled would 
wreck the digestion of a goat. When 
you seat yourself at dinner, make your- 
self forget your business cares and 
household worries—next year you will 
smile at them, why not smile now? 

7. Enjoyment and companionship. 
Good digestion lies halfway between the 
ascetic and the sybarite, where the 
truth of the former meets the taste of 
the latter. We should enjoy food thor- 
oly, but not as a gratification of the 
senses. True hunger—the kind that 
revels in a piece of dry bread—has 
largely disappeared from modern civil- 
ization. The only way to recover it is 
to stop eating, for a meal or a day ora 
week. The periodic fasts ordained by 
the Church were hygienic more than 
dogmatic; but in leaving their dogma, 
we have lost their hygiene. 

As for dinner guests and companions, 
authorities hold various views. Animals 
prefer to eat alone; children are su- 
premely happy when exploring a jam- 
jar with no one in sight; men of genius 
flout and ignore the dinner-bell; and 
among discarnate spirits there is prob- 
ably no such institution as a family 
dining-room. Yet the average man or 
woman is miserable eating alone. Most 
of us shrink from solitary dining as 
we would from the plague. Why? 

It has been suggested by a keen ob- 
server that the reason why the average 
persons requires dinner companions is 
that they may assist him in keeping his 
mind off his stomach. Recalling how 
dense and doleful my own mind used 
to be, I can well understand the rea- 
sonableness of this explanation. For 
most people, cheery companionship at 
table seems better than solitude—but 
gloomy neighbors are worse than none. 
A sane middle ground, between the her- 
mit who always eats alone and the so- 
ciety victim who never does, would be 
this: a sharp division of one’s meals 
into those of efficiency and those of 
hospitality (the former being breakfast 
and luncheon.on business days, the lat- 
ter being dinner on business days and 
other meals-also onyholidays); then a 
habit of taking the efficiency meals 
alone, or anyway in silence, but the 
friendship meals in company with cheer- 
ful neighbors. 

I have increased my physical and 
mental capacity for good work probably 
100 per cent by revolutionizing the eat- 
ing habits that kept my ancestors poor 
and my associates lazy. The human hot- 
bed of disease, of poverty, of stupidity, 
and of sloth, is the stomach. Regenerate 
and reorganize the stomach, and you 
have taken a giant stride toward the 
lofty plane of the superhuman. 

This article, brief and incomplete as 
it must be, from lack of space, should 
however mention something more vital 
than food—namely, water. 

If you weigh 150 pounds, more than 
100 pounds of you is water; and to pre- 
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serve health, create energy, maintain 
buoyancy, you must drink two pints of 
water for every pound of solid food you 
eat. Fresh fruits, fruit juices and juicy 
vegetables are mostly water; therein 
lies their chief benefit. We should make 
a habit of drinking not less than six 
glasses of pure water each day, start- 
ing with a glass or two on rising, and 
consuming the rest, between meals, dur- 
ing the day. This habit, like every other, 
becomes automatic, and is no more trou- 
ble in the morning than washing our 
face or buttoning our shoes. 

Recent experiments by noted Euro- 
pean chemists and physicians go to 
prove that a pure, soft, drinking water, 
taken in right quantities, at the right 
time and temperature, increases health 
and vigor as follows: It purifies the 
blood, tones the stomach, aids digestion, 
promotes assimilation, improves appe- 
tite, clears and freshens the skin, bal- 
ances the action of the heart, steadies 
the nerves, relieves the kidneys, stimu- 
lates the liver, lubricates the colon, 
wards off disease, clarifies the brain, 
mildly and healthfully stimulates the 
entire organism. 

Water is the best “tonic” known. 
Next to air, which is free, water is 
indispensable; and in modern civiliza- 


_ tion, real water costs real money. Bot- 


tled water is bottled health. If you ever 
have to go to a café with “the boys,” 
you can still be a “good fellow” and yet 
not a fool by ordering sarsaparilla, 
fruit juices, celery tonic or ginger ale— 
which are wholesome varieties of doc- 
tored water. 

The prime essential in both food and 
drink is absolute purity. Nothing should 
be allowed to enter your kitchen— 
whether it comes in a milk-pail, a water- 
pipe, a tin can or a butcher’s basket— 
unless first the source of the food has 
been guaranteed pure. Your local board 
of health, or a national dietetic organ- 
ization, should be consulted on each and 
every item served at your table. 


Where was Magna Charta signed? 
At the bottom !—Princeton Tiger. 


“Who was Shylock, Aunt Ethel?” 
“My dear! And you go to Sunday School 
and don’t know that !”—Life. 


“Mamma, is papa goin’ to die an’ go to 
heaven ?” 
_."“Why, Bobby, what put such an absurd 
idea into your head ?’—Life. 


On the sofa they were seated, the engage- 
ment was quite new; in a ring he had in- 
vested—she had promised to be true. “If a 
doubt e’er comes between us,” she began 
with a pout, but the young man moved up 
closer, and left no room for doubt.—In- 
dianapolis Star. 


Regular Customer—“TI shall want a large 
quantity of flowers from you next week 
for my daughter’s coming out.” 

, Flower Woman—“Yes, mum. You shall 
ave the very best for ’er, pore dear. Wot 
Were she put in for?’—Punch. 


This story which started on the Chau- 
tauqua circuit’ is passed along by EHvery- 
ody’s: A booking agent for a Chautauqua 
ureau visited the most prominent man of 
the town. “Mr. Jones,” said he, “I called 
to see you in regard to a Chautauqua.” “It 
Won't do a bit of good,” spoke up the prom- 
Inent citizen. “My wife and I have looked 
over all the catalogs carefully, and have 
already decided on another machine.” 
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Spring Sale 
at McCutcheon’s: 


During the entire month of May wherever ¢# Trade Mark 
you may turn in our ample aisles you will find 
attractive values. 


Table Linens below the normal prices, and this 
in view of the fact that flax will be scarce and 
linen more costly next year on account of the war. 


Fancy Table Linens, including many lines which 
are especially suitable for the summer home. 


Towels, Bed Linen and Bed Coverings of every 


description. 


Neckwear, Hosiery and Lingerie, dainty crea- 
tions, also modern Silk and Knit Underwear. 


Women’s Outer Garments, including Summer 
Dresses, Waists and Blouses of the newest models. 


Send for new “Spring Sale Booklet”. 
Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
WHC BN' BN BN BZD BN 7 BN RNIB VBR BW DIN DZ 
TOWNSEND’S 
TRIPLEX 
LAWN 
MOWER 


Patent Pending 
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Drawn by one horse and operated by one __ ter it in the mud in springtime, neither does 
man, the TRIPLEX MOWER will mow _ it crush the life out of the grass between hot 
more lawn in a day than the best motor rollers and hard, hot ground in summer, as 
mower ever made, and cut it better at a does the motor mower. 


fraction of the cost. The TOWNSEND Triplex Mower has 
Drawn by one horse and operated by one displaced all other types of the larger mow- 
man, it will mow more lawn in a day than ers on many well-known golf courses, estates 
any three other horse drawn mowers with and parks. We also manufacture a great 
three horses and three men. (We guarantee variety of general purpose mowers and 
this.) TOWNSEND'S Golf Wonder for put- 
Floats over the uneven ground as a ship ting greens. 

rides the waves. One mower may be climb- Send for illustrated catalogue giving artial list 
ing a knoll, a second skimming the level °f “Sets of TOWNSEND MOWERS. (Free) 


and a third paring a hollow. S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


Does not smash the grass to earth and plas- 14 Central Avenue Orange, New Jersey 








YOU KNOW AT LEAST TEN PEOPLE 


who would be very glad to receive a copy of The Independent with 
your compliments. If you will send their names and addresses 
by an early mail, we will send the copies promptly. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York | 
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For Your Daughter 


The most important change now coming 
to pass in the world is the participation 
of women in community affairs. In the 
opinion of deep thinkers, this movement 
of women will be sterile unless it is based 
upon mother-love and carries the spirit 
of the home into the community. This 
new book tells how one woman, working 
as a mother, has developed a great com- 
munity movement. The story includes 
that of delightful girl life at she summer 
camp where Camp Fire Girls started. 
Over 250 pages of fascinating reading 
matter and wonderful pictures (more than 
50) showing how girls swim, dive, paddle 
canoes, go on “hikes,” hold “council fires,” 
cook, dance, sing and have other fun out- 
doors. 

This means more than fun, however. It 
means vigorous health and learning to do 
the necessary things of life in co-opera- 
tion with other girls. Thus, in community 
relations, the spirit of the home is devel- 
oped, mother-love is preserved and the 
girls gain strength and character with 
which to meet new ‘responsibilities later 
to be required of them by developing 
modern conditions. Reading this book 
gives pure delight and it makes a gift any 
girl will thoroughly enjoy. Price only 
$1.25 postpaid anywhere in the U. S. Mail 
your order to 

GoopD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


30 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Or—ask your bookseller 


WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the photoplay, tvught by Arthur Leeds, Ed 
Tus Puorortar Avruon. 25)-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
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WHAT WOMEN REALLY WANT 


A great many women will want Mrs. 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale’s new 
interpretation of feminism, entitled 
What Women Want. It is clear and com- 
prehensive and full of genial common- 
sense. The author unerringly puts her 
finger on the weak spot of an argu- 
ment such as Ellen Key’s “right to 
motherhood,” by her contention for 
a child’s “right to two parents,” and a 
man’s right to fatherhood. The chapter 
on the Drama is especially noteworthy 
as the comment of an accomplished ac- 
tress, who has played in some of the 
plays she reviews, on the place given to 
woman on the stage of three hundred 
years. All the arts mirror the estima- 
tion placed by each age upon woman, 
and most of all upon the art of living 
together, sweetly and harmoniously and 
nobly. Mrs. Hale’s book is a courageous 
attempt to survey a wide field in a brief 
compass, and it is successful in linking 
the inchoate “Woman’s Movement” to 
the general longing for a more com- 
plete democracy. Feminism is not a 
sporadic and isolated phenomenon, but 
an inevitable part of social progress. 
And what women want in spheres of 
social effectiveness is what women need 
for their best development. Equality of 
opportunity to serve the present and 
sway the future is what women really 
desire. 


What Women Want, 
Forbes-Robertson Hale. 
Stokes. $1.25. 


RELIGIOUS CHANGES 


A Century’s Change in Religion is the 
fruit of Professor Harris’ studies while 
professor at Andover Seminary, and 
later President of Amherst College. It 
is not a comprehensive treatise on the- 
ology or religion, or both, but a review 
of the changes which have taken place 
in thought and practise during the past 
hundred years; what the younger Ed- 
wards called “improvements,” particu- 
larly in theology. In the changes of 
view and practise, President Harris 
finds much to commend and little to 
regret. The author’s scheme does not 
allow him to give a history of the soft- 
ening of creed, for that would take him 
back half a century further to the time 
of President Edwards, and would add 
to the names of Dr. Samuel Hopkins 
and Dr. Bushnell, whom he mentions, 
those of Emmons and Taylor, Finney 
and Park. 

President Harris sees a principal 
cause for the decay of Calvinism in the 
change of view as to the inerrancy and 
infallibility of Scripture, and the better 
view of God as Father rather than as 
Governor of the moral universe. Thus, 
with the historical Adam have fallen 
away the doctrines of imputation and 
original sin, and the preaching of 
Heaven and Hell as motives for con- 


by Beatrice 
Fred’k A. 


version. He does not regret the passing 
of revivals and of the insistence on a 
period of conviction of sin, preferring 
the process of the instruction of chil- 
dren and their growth from infancy 
into Christian life. Perhaps he does not 
sufficiently recognize that the New 
England Primer was for children, and 
taught that “Young Obadias, David, 
Josias, all were pious,” and that Jon- 
athan Edwards’s wife was not the 
only one he mentions of those who from 
their infancy were guided by grace. 
The relaxation in Sunday observance 
he does not disapprove, and we are a 
bit surprized to learn that in his boy- 
hood’s New England home such “quiet 
games” as backgammon, checkers and 
“authors” were allowed. He does not 
even condemn the less stress now put 
on miracles, and while he appears still 
to hold to the virgin birth and some sort 
of a resurrection of our Lord, he does not 
put heavy evidential weight upon them. 
He sees the Church more fully compre- 
hending the spirit of Christ than in 
any previous age, knowing better the 
brotherhood of service. The whole of 
this very interesting discussion of the 
passing from the old to the new is told 
in such a way as to offend as little as 
possible the sensitiveness of those who 
are of the previous generation, and to 
leave certain implications not very defi- 
nitely stated. The volume will be of par- 
ticular value to those who remember 
somewhat of the earlier strictness of 
faith and practise, and will be of en- 
couragement to those who fear that 
the Church has lost much of its essen- 
tial faith. 


A Century’s Change in Religion, by 
a? Harris. Houghton Mifflin. 


THE CITY OF BROTHERLY LOVE 


Matthew Arnold, writing home from 
Philadelphia more than thirty years 
ago, intimated that its trees contrib- 
uted as much as its people in making 
that city the most attractive he had 
seen in America. And its embellishment 
of trees has been seized upon to produce 
the charm of picturesqueness in quite 
half of the hundred and more beautiful 
lithographs with which Joseph Pennell 
illustrates his wife’s account of Our 
Philadelphia. But whether they contain 
trees or not his pictures are among 
the best drawings that this prolific 
draftsman has ever published. Each is 
a more or less idealized and etherealized 
transcript of some spot or aspect of a 
city which the artist has found beauti- 
ful because he loves it. By a deft <om- 
bination of weather and light conditions 
with the right point of view Mr. Pen- 
nell succeeds in making even skyscra- 
pers, railway yards, the William Penn 
statue, and the Broad Street Station 
attractively picturesque. 

Charming as are the pictures that 
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adorn the book they are no whit 
more delightful than the story Mrs. 
Pennell tells. This is largely an auto- 
biography, the story of her childhood, 
youth and young womanhood, of her 
family and friends, of the narrowly cir- 
cumscribed Philadelphia she knew be- 
fore she met Joseph Pennell and of how 
he revealed to her the beauty of streets 
and houses she had not known before. 
She gives delightful glimpses of Walt 
Whitman, George H. Boker, Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, George W. Childs, 
and many another. The final chap- 
ters are devoted to impressions of a 
Philadelphia revisited after a quarter 
of a century. To Mrs. Pennell the Phila- 
delphia of her girlhood is beautified by 
the golden light of memory, and she 
writes of it all with love and joy, and 
with a quietly bubbling humor. 

In telling how she came to love it, 
she pays this tribute to the city: 

I had to work to learn that Philadelphia 
had worked, and still worked, and worked 
so well as to be the first to have given 
America much that is best and most vital 
in the country—the first to show the right 
way with its schools and hospitals and 
libraries and newspapers and galleries and 
museums, the leader in the fight for liberty 
of conscience, the scene of the first Colonial 
Congress and the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Centennial Ex- 
position to commemorate it, a pioneer in 
science and industry and manufacture—a 


_ town upon which all the others in the land 


could not do better than model themselves 
—while all the time it maintained its fine 
air of calm that perplexes the stranger and 
misleads the native. But I had found it out, 
found out its greatness, before age had 
dimmmed my perceptions and dulled my 
power of appreciation; and to find Phila- 
delphia out is to love it. 

Pictures and text together, here is a 
record of the old Philadelphia that has 
passed and the new Philadelphia that 
is passing, for which not alone Phila- 
delphians but all true Americans may 
be grateful. 


Our Philadelphia, described by Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell; illustrated 
with 105 lithographs by Joseph Pen- 
nell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $7.50 net. 


RUSSIAN SYMBOLIC DRAMA 


In translating three of the Plays of 
Leonid Andreyeff, Clarence L. Meader 
and Fred Newton Scott of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan have opened a new 
and fascinating field of literature to 
the English reader. Of Andreyeff’s real- 
istic prose we have had some samples, 
mostly tales of war, crime and punish- 
ment. But of his symbolic drama we 
have known only his Anathema, a mod- 
ern drama on the plot of Job, which 
proved strangely impressive as given 
in a Yiddish theater on the East Side 
in 1910 in spite of scant space and 
poor scenery. 

In this volume we have three other 
symbolic plays, of which one, if we 
adopt Shaw’s classification, might be 
called “pleasant” and the other two 
decidedly “unpleasant.” Why it is that 
the Russians who have a hard life, 
anyway, what with the climate and the 
government, should enjoy making them- 
selves still more miserable by pessimis- 
tic literature and drama must be left 
to the psychiatrist to determine. The 
allegory of The Life of Man presents 








It’s Like Magic to Her. 


“] never supposed when | was a girl that some day I could take a powder, put it 
in a little hot water, let it cool, and have a dessert so delicious that it would make one’s 
mouth water to think of it. I'm a good cook, but I’ve never been able to make any- 
thing better than those 





desserts. Just think what one can do with a ten-cent package of Jell-O! 

“The plain Jell-O, the Jell-O and fruit, the Jell-O and whipped cream, and Jell-O 
in a hundred forms—all so simple and easy to make. It seems like magic to me.” 

She has told it all, and every woman who has used Jell-O will agree with her. 

Cost, 10 cents. Time of making, one minute. 

Seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Orange, Lemon, 
Raspberry, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10c. at any 
grocer’. 










int TPT Paavo, 


nN é Cn ¢ sat 
pur runt oe 
rit ONS. 


The new Jell-O book is a real Kewpie 
book, with pictures of Kewples by Rose O’Neill 
herself. If you desire one and will write and 
ask us for it we will send it to you free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., ' 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. F 


The name JeLL-O is on every package in big red let- 


ters. Be sure you get JELL-O and not something else. a package 


A R 
— wllhfode 1 —" WILLIAMSTOWN 


June 12 to September 13, 1915. BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Conducted by DR. HOMER B. STEBBINS, College of the City of 
NewYork. Aookiet-—Address 431 W.121st 8t., N.¥.C TH E G R EYLOCK 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR SEND FOR COPY OF 


POCONO MANOR COTT AGE “WitLiaMsTowN THE ViLLace BeautiFuL” 


Pocono Manor 3 Pennsylvania |}CALIFORNIA’S EXPOSITIONS 


(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) " Mary R. (Gale) Davis, Principal Lucia Gale 
: : : H chool o ythm an orrelated Arts, 200 
math of i ar = seme po a Columbia road, Washington, D. C., invites poe 
wea of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- |} to join her special party for 34 days of Play 
dendron is well nigh ideal. and oy men Bee pe Jul — Your » 
™ wi ive onal Care and Chaperonage, or 
as é goitn ro f trout Shine. yoo eon information write Mans, Davis, above address. 
’ 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker Write Moving Picture Plays 
ped 100 each. Constant deman 


hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 
© course NOT REQUIRED. anne Free. 
M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. a Publishing Go, 408 Atine Diag. Cincinaatl, ©. 
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See Chautauqua First 


(Midway between New York and Chicago, on Chautauqua Lake, which is 20 
miles long and 1,400 feet above sea level) 

During two months every year, Chautauqua is the 

greatest center for popular education in the world 


@ The slogan, ““See America First,” expressive of a great deal of wisdom in the past, now takes 
the imperative mood. In 1915 Americans are counseled by grim and lamentable facts to do their 


travelling at home. 


@ We must have vacations; where in America shall we resort? gre ome and heedless adven- 
ture will have less appeal; sobriety, wholesomeness, a sane quest of what is truly recreative and 
enlarging to the individual will prevail as never before. 


RECREATION 


education and inspiration in the best sense are all found in 
the community life of Chautauqua. -It may be declared 
without boasting to have ministered preéminently to these 
rational demands in the days of its founders and now after 
forty years of growth it still follows the same ideals. Young 
men play baseball here before crowded bleachers. There is 
a rowing crew whose personnel varies so much that some of 
its performances have been an astonishment for moderation 
and some of them have won quite opposite praise. There 
is twenty miles of as pretty water for sailing as a skipper’s 
heart could desire, and a half dozen to a dozen smart little 
craft enter every year for the cup. The muscallonge which 
was “taken out” by the Indians here long ago and so gave 
the name, “Chautauqua,” still rewards the patient angler, 
occasionally with forty pounds of gaminess, often with half 
that weight, and some men pay little direct attention all 
season to anything but the fishing. Golf, and roque, and 
tennis have each its enthusiasts. The roads are good for 
motoring, the 
lake for launch- 
ing, and the cli- 
mate for all out- 
door activities. 

































THE PHYSICAL LIFE 


of the place is healthful. Many a man who attends con- 
sciously to nothing else, however, nevertheless chooses Chau- 
tauqua for his vacation because its life is not solely on the 
physical plane. During its two months every year, it is the 
greatest center for popular education in the world. 

@ Thought, idealism, sincerity without solemnity, pervade 
it like an atmosphere; and though he sits through no lec- 
tures, the kind of visitor we have suggested enjoys collateral 
benefits from this higher side of Chautauqua life. He 
values it too for his sister or his wife, the women folk 
being more implicit in such things, or he thinks it bene- 
ficial for the children. 

q If one of the livest and largest figures-in America comes 
to speak with authority on some cubject of vital public 
interest, this fellow citizen of ours may content himself 
with echoes of it at the dinner table; but in any case it 
reaches him and he counts it a by-product. Nor are the 
platform addresses left wholly to women. Eight thousand 
persons may be gathered in and around the Amphitheater 


while a baseball game proceeds at the other end of the 
grounds. 


MAKING VACATIONS PROFITABLE 


q Everything at Chautauqua is designed or has evolved 
without design to make the vacation of some fifty thousand 
Americans each year profitable. If they hope to go abroad 
by and by, here are studies in art, literature, history, and 
—yes, with a larger meaning of course, in geography. If 
they expect to engage in effort to improve some of our cities 
at home, here are lectures and conferences and classes deal- 
ing with the social problems of the time. 

q If the kitchen or the nursery or the school room is their 
domain here its possibilities are considered. If ex- 
pression, or folk dancing, or parliamentary law, or 
music, or the tooling of leather is a favorite subject, 
it can here be cultivated. The Chautauqua Summer 
Schools offer instruction in fourteen departments, 
and have more than 3000 enrolments annually. As 
the inveterate fisherman gets echoes of the lecture 
and the classroom, so the devotee o* these other pur- 
suits draws in the vigor of the outdoor life. All the 
lectures are in “halls without walls.” The lecturer 
breathes outdoor air. As he speaks, birds fly and 
fuss above him, and he looks around at trees and 


MILLER BELL TOWER 


in Miller Park, on Chautauqua Lake, 
erected as a Memorial to Lewis 
Miller, who with Bishop Vincent 





founded Chautauqua Institution. 
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HALL OF PHILOSOPHY, OR “HALL OF THE GROVE” AT CHAUTAUQUA. The original building, modeled after the Parthenon 
at Athens, has been reconstructed and made a permanent memorial to the founders of Chautauqua Institution. 

other objects of a natural world. Distortion and hatred ments, etc., etc. 

vanish. Speaker and listener alike are kept in mind of 4 Program announcements made thus early are only a fore- 


larger things. taste of what may be hoped for when plans are complete. 
@ Music, the drama, readings, moving pictures, entertain- Authorization has been given for the following: 


PRELIMINARY LIST 


Mr. Sanford Gritith, Lieut., special investigator, Belmian Stall. «oc... oc. sccccccccccsscccceccccccessessecceceses July 1 
Mary Antin, author “The Promised Land” and “They That Knock at Our Gates”. ..... ..... cece ccc ec cscceee July 3 
Copmeeeeer Semennanee Ee. DOC RNNNe, COMNWOERIEN GE TUPUIUPON, oo ccc cece cceescccesencccnceeeereeneseesecceecs July 4-9 
ea eS te on 515 a bE bo CNe.Ob ne s.e0 4s bbe se 0d00 o54s4908.440000 800 eee July 5-6 
Pah Se BER. CEs Te TONE, Be, BOI ean. ie ccccccreenascevesseccboesocsesceceseccenens July 19-23 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, editor School Arts Magazine..............ccccccccccccccccccccccces July 8, 26-30, August 11 
ee en ee a ern re July 11-16 
en Be ee er en July 13 
er. ©, me. ee, Tee mee Gree Came, |U. Ti Tee. GE BOTICCIEN: 6 oo 6.5.66 iresiescieeviessiees ose sieviewesaelesions July 15 
bE ee ee ear ere et ree ne Pe rer ere July 18-23 
i oo pean @ i's: «8 btntnl's Wein & wl Ni6in Bile Miedema RUA aU RRee «ewe are July 19-23 
er ee rr eT er July 2 

Bishop Charles D. Williams, Protestant Episcopal................ccceeceececceces Sarasin cee eats ek asdcicalen ah eau August 1-6 
Dr. Samuel C. Schmucker, West Chester State Nortnal School... .......cccccccccccccccscnceccccceccescecees August 2-6 
Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, author, COMBONST, MUSICIAN... . . . 6.66. cc cece tsecccccvccecessovccereeseccecce MUMERD BO 
Dean Shailer Mathews, President Federal Council of Churches...............ccecececececeeeeeceesceeeees August 8-13 
ns sas) eu aiguerede simi mndi oie eb area sie eo tw ee deed sews seeces August 9-14 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, President General Federation Women’s Clubs..............0eeeeeeeeeeeees August 14, 17 
Bishep John H. Vincent, Chancellor Chautauqua Institution... ooo... ccccccccccsccccvcccccsecccsvecessees August 15-17 
a ooo ss core ea eemibincdeeeete nace eceeeensee none eenes August 22-27 
i ae ee SO oink 5 cise a-0.cc bec sw tbs eeeedseeeeriendssedR eed wbinebe ese’ Date not fixed 
Ee ee Ee Be, se I UD PONTE oo. oo cs ccc scenes sccsicsedcnineequcseanevcoens Date not fixed 
BEE. Ree: Ee, RUIN, Fe FGCU WI oa, 5 ok vein nc Raa reesincacgesie cde ocenstensebeceses Date not fixed 

SPECIAL WEEKS 

| Rene ee ee er are ee ary re vert rr eee, eens errr cee July 5-10 
WO oid aie dias bia nig doy Male ARN ORDER ee C NS CRS ESo Ss PATER AEM ON CRS So Ve seen 40 Ae KEE RAS ae ele July 12-i7 
De ee I CN sob i de 6 nb 400 644d 0 Rae RHO SSAC ONES CO Oe wast ee eee sa megee eee July 26-31 
FE TI oo og opin sig bain s oe ddd ana bs 64094 60 REe DR DAAA NA AAO Gel SRE ERE wee ele oe aaen all August 2-7 
ee eS, PII ON 6s 6s 6's doko ciginv sens 6 ek dein dads hn Basins b00e Ake ee ele dee ee seem wen Seal August 9-14 
De tr I NN oo a Sine Sod. os v'g-9. 8 4b eas wie eel Be Sa ca aW 46GD onda he Os ak se abies wai August 16-21 


Internationalism and Christianity (Foreign Missions Institute) ............ ccc cece eee e nec ec eee eceeccees August 23-28 


@ There are hotels and boarding houses to meet the most exacting requirement or suited to the 
most modest purse. 


q For more complete program and school information and full advice about living arrangements, 


address, 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Making Home Management Easier 


Where the housewife’s comfort is considered Western Electric 


Inter-phones should be in use. They 
new homes or old. When building, the 


for door bells and push buttons may be made to serve for Inter- 
phones, without adding materially to the cost. 


built, they can be installed at very little 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


save running from floor to floor, put the living 
room or bedroom in instant touch with kitchen or 
garage—make home management easier. There 
is different equipment to meet different condi- 
tions; so, whether you are interested in wiring 
a house just being built, or simply in adding 
Inter-phones to your present home equipment, 
write to our nearest house below and let us send 
you booklet No. 27-A B. 


Any reliable electrical contractor will install 
Inter-phones. 


WESTERN ELECTR 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Adanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas Ci Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo ae rime 4 Oklahoma One _ 

Philadelphia annah Pittsb: Dalla: ity 

Boston Cincinnati Cleveland = St. Pas Houston Los Angeles 








are easily provided for in 
same wires that are strung 


In houses already 
expense. 





iC COMPANY 
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AH Absolutely Quiet—Two Floors, Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 





MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 


= om TULLER 22207 2% 


Park. Take Woodward car, get off at F. w, y My 


them, and 





_TYPEW ee 


ik at these bargains 
tent in ourown ececiee, 
is guaranteed for one year. 


Healagtone $8.9 feo = 
L.C. Smiths 


We have others. Send for catalog describing 


BARGAIN 
WE hon A 





address of nearest branch office. 





trolley, 3 


miles from Bridgeton, 


ALBERT R. McALLISTER BRIDGETON. N. J. 





Water. 


Be 


acres cultivated. 


120 Acre FARM for sale, North Stonington, 


Conn. Old apple orchard. 40 
Modern 13-room house. Good 
1% miles from trolley. Address 


ALLYN L. BROWN, Admr. 





ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
ws A ve o|"hCU SOO CO 
oe Ld oe 2 50 oe 00 Lt Ld 


o iT) ee 3.00 to 5.00 id 4.50 Li ee 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 


mal breat 


under pla 
Thos. B. 











relax while asleep. M 
fortable the wearer is unconscious of its presence. Sent 


*‘Don’t-Snore’ 


U. S., Canada and British Patents 


Stops Snoring and Mouth Breathing. Money 
Refunded if it Don’t. Keeps the nostrils open for nor- 


hing by reinforcing = muscles of the nose which 


Rolled Gold. So com- 


in cover. Ask for booklet. 
Morton Co., Inc. 730 Starks Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 


CO., Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. 
SMALL FARM FOR SALE 


5 acres of land, 7 room bungalow, mony chicken house, on 





in all its five acts—not Shakespeare’s 
seven ages—a picture of disillusion- 
ment and vanity that would have satis- 
fied the soul of Schopenhauer or Ec- 
clesiastes. Yet it must be tremendously 
effective on the stage. The Black 
Maskers is more shiverish still, even 
tho—or because—we can but faintly 
imagine what he means by it all. With- 
out attempting to interpret its symbol- 
ism we may say that it is on the face 
of it a dramatic presentation of a case 
of alternating personality culminating 
in insanity. Duke Lorenzo gives a grand 
ball at which the guests, and others un- 
invited, appear in masks of increasing 
horribleness. He can recognize none of 
his friends in all the crowd, or if he 
does it is as more than one. Three 
women impersonate his wife, and finally 
a second Duke Lorenzo appears to dis- 
pute with him his very personality. 
Thus we have what Hugo put into 
words and Barnard into marble: “I 
feel two natures struggling within 
me.” The “pleasant” play, The Sabine 
Women, we can hardly conceive as 
coming from the author of Red Laugh- 
ter and The Seven Who Were Hanged. 
The introduction explains that it is a 
satire on the Constitutional-Democratic 
party of the Duma, but it might have 
a much wider application. Take, for in- 
stance, the marching orders of the Sa- 
bine army: 

Two steps forward, one step backward; 
two steps forward, one step backward. 
The first two steps are designed to indi- 
cate, Sabines, the unquenchable fire of our 
stormy souls, the firm will, the irresistible 
advance. The step backward symbolizes 
the step of reason, the step of experience 
and of the mature mind. In taking that 
step we ponder the outcome of our acts. 
In taking it we also maintain, as it were, 
a close bond with tradition, with our an- 
cestors, with our great past. History makes 
no leaps, and we, Sabines, at this great 
fa we are history. Trumpeters, trum- 
pet! 

In this fashion the outraged husbands 
reach the Roman camp, bearing four 
hundred volumes of iaws and prece- 
dents to prove the illegality of kid- 
napping. Armed with these documents 
and aided by the highest legal talent 
the Sabines establish the identity of 
their wives, present their marriage cer- 
tificates and convict the Romans of 
their crime. But when the Romans 
calmly confess to the kidnapping and 
ask the Sabine husbands what they are 
going to do about it they can only de- 
nounce the criminals to the world and 
then retreat in the same order, one 
step forward, two steps backward, 
bearing their law books on their backs. 


Plays of Leonid Andreyeff, by C. 
L. Meader and F. N. Scott. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


A TRIBUTE TO A DISTINGUISHED 
TEACHER 


Fifteen of his former students, now 
professors in various universities, have 
made a volume of Studies in Southern 
History and Politics in honor of Wil- 
liam Archibald Dunning, Professor of 
History at Columbia University, 4 
specialist on the bellum period. The 
monographs treat manifold topics aris- 
ing before, during and after the war 
between the states. Political theory is 
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represented by an examination of the 
philosophy of Calhoun and other South- 
ern thinkers, a paper on the interpreta- 


tion of the Confederate Constitution | 


and one on the literary movement to- 
ward secession. In political practise the 
operations of the carpet-baggers in the 
Senate and the condition of negro suf- 
frage are analyzed. Among the more 
purely historical essays there is an en- 
tertaining account of the different plans 
for deportation and colonization of the 
colored folk. Professor J. W. Garner of 
the University of Illinois is general ed- 
itor of these contributions to scholar- 
ship. 

, Studies in Southern History and 


Politics, edited by J. W. Garner. 
Columbia University Press. $2. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY 


Dr. George Salmon’s famous lectures 
against The Infallibility of the Church are 
now placed within the reach of all. They 
are filled with historical learning and evi- 
dences of exegetical skill. 

Dutton. $1.25. 


SONGS OF OUT-DOORS 
A subtle sympathy with nature’s moods 
exprest in delightfully human terms is the 
chief characteristic of Crack-o-Dawn, a 
collection of lyrical verse by Fannie Stearns 
Davis. Their melody has the happy lilt of 
a bird-song, but thru it runs a note of 
deeper experience and of joy in life that 
comes only from sorrow mastered. Since the 
publication of Myself and I Miss Davis has 
gained a richer poetic imagination and a 
surer touch. 
Macmillan. $1. 


COMMON SENSE MEDICINE 

It is a matter for sincere congratulation 
that the old fashioned family medical books 
are being replaced by common sense vol- 
umes on health that omit all advice as to 
medicines. Dr. Sadler’s Worry and Ner- 
vousness makes clear how many every day 
ailments are due to fear and to neglect 
of orders as to food, exercize and sleep. 
One of the most interesting paragraphs in 
the book is that in which he pleads for 
fewer operations on neurasthenic patients. 


McClurg. $1.50. 


THE MAKING OF THE UNIVERSE 4 
Men and women of seventy years will 
remember in their youth Antoinette B. 
Blackwell as a vigorous platform defender 
of abolition and woman’s rights. In her 
ninetieth year she has just published The 
Making of the Universe. Her solution of 
the riddle of the universe is based on the 
eternal existence of an Absolute Being, 
which is God, and the derivation of finite 
existences developed or created out of the 
substance of the Infinite. The key to their 
unity she finds in the correlation of equal 
opposite forces. 
Boston: Baxter. $1. 


A LITTLE CORNER OF DEVON 

Eden Phillpotts has rarely chosen a set- 
ting more suited to his characteristic study 
of the psychology of the community, than 
the pottery of Brunel’s Tower. The inter- 
action of personality and art is worked 
out in a very interesting way, from master 
to thrower, and the sketch of the woman 
whose work is her very life and the tragedy 
of her rude awakening to incapacity and 
failure is an able bit of interpretation and 
there is a very real strength in the story 
of the hero-worship of a talented lad for 
the master of_the pottery. 


Macmillan. $1.50. 


AIRING A GRUDGE 

An allegory which betrays little more 
than an impatient scorn of the “problem 
play” and those dramatists who seek their 
subjects in society’s ills is The Theater of 
Ideas, by Henry Arthur Jones. Instead of 
the brilliance usually marked in Sir Henry’s 
plays, the satire here attempted is dull and 
commonplace. Of greater interest are the 
three one-act sketches, notably Grace Mary, 





THE VALLEY OF FEAR 


The est Sherlock Holmes Stor . 
“J am inclined to think——” said I. 








“J should do so,”” Sherlock Holmes remarked impati- 
ently. He took the envelope, held it up to the light 
and very carefully studied both the exterior and the flap. 


DORAN’S NEW BOOKS 


by A. Conan Doyle 





“Jt is Porlock’s writing,” said he thoughtfully. ‘The 


Greek ¢ is distinctive.” 


The curtain is up! Holmes and Watson on the stage! 
The reader settles down with a contented sigh to the strang- 
est mystery ever solved by Holmes—THE VALLEY OF FEAR—=2 plot 


made and laid in America. 


Color illustrations by Arthur I. Keller 


Net $1.25 





THE EACLE OF THE EMPIRE 


y Cyrus Townsen rady 
A story of Waterloo—fought just a hundred years 
ago—and of the man Napoleon, suffering, weary, 
rousing to victory as to wine, and stirring a young 
soldjer to youth’s glory of hero worship. A clear 
heroic note, and a love story with all the charm of 
“the American Dumas.” Color illustrations by 
The Kinneys. Net $1.35 


RED FLEECE 


By Will Levington Comfort 
“Berthe is a woman of the future, strong and 
sweet and entirely honest. As for Peter, it is easy 
to understand why men loved him as well as the 
one woman. A man brave and clean and finely 
poised, with something of the boy in him and 
something of the woman. An exciting tale, full 
of movement and color, admirable portrayal of 
character, romance, vivid pictufes of men and 
events."—-New York Times. Net $1.25 


ARUNDEL By E. F. Benson 


“Flizabeth Fanshawe has the natural wit and 
gaiety of ‘Dodo’ but far more heart, more soul, 
and more intellect than that vivacious lady could 
boast of.” —The Field. Net $1.25 


PATHS OF CLORY 


By Irvin S. Cobb 
“A human book. The man who wrote it is a big 
man, big in his ability to crystallize the swiftly- 
moving scenes of a world-drama into eternal 
form.”—Boston Post. Net, $1.50 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


JAMES By W. Dane Bank 
“The sharply realistic story of a 
hard-driving business man of to- 
day, who sacrifices even love to 
getting ahead—delightfully frank.” 
—Pittsburgh Dispatch. Net $1.25 
THE woop N HORSE 


y Hugh Walpole 
The man who refused to be sub- 
mer; by his dull family, chrop- 
icled by the author of THE 
DUCHESS OF WREXE. 

Net $1.25 
MUSHROOM TOWN 


By Oliver Onions 
The romance of a boom-town. “As 
descriptive writing, minute in de- 
tail yet broad in sweep, the book 
is in the true sense unique.”—The 
Outlook. Net $1.25 
THE THEATRE OF IDEAS 
y Henry ur Jones 
The amateur uplifters of the stage 
ily burlesqued in a clever intro- 
uction preceding three remarkable 
short plays. Net $1.00 
THE VEILS OF iSiS 
rank Harris 
Short stories that tter the con- 
ventional moulds and give out their 


own strange and en’ ling per- 
fume of genius. Net $1.25 
NEIGHBOURS 

erbert Kaufman 


Are you a neighbour to your chil- 

, or their tyrant? Do you 
know a kind = home - = 
your ographer goes - 
man todily chews you to your- 
self. Net, $0.75 





GEORCE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


PUBLISHERS !N AMERICA FOR HODDER &@ STOUGHTON 
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This never happens in an office 
where there is a Dictaphone 


You can’t point your finger at the other 
man, because we mean you—if you are 
still relaying your correspondence via the 
stenographer's note-book and pencil. 
Every one of your employes who is dic- 
tating to a stenographer is wasting just 
that much of her time and therefore just 
that much of your money. 


Don’t have your stenographer write your 


letters twice—once in shorthand, again on 
the typewriter. Dictate tothe Dictaphone. 
Geet in line with genuine business efficiency. 
Small office or large office—one stenog- 
rapher or fifty—it fits in perfectly. 

Let us demonstrate the Dictaphone on your 
work in your own office. Reach for your 
telephone and call up the “Dictaphone” 
and make the appointment. If you don’t find 
that name in the ‘phone book, write to the 


DIC TAPAVNE 


ACGISTERED 


SUITE 1421B, WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
Stores in the principal cities—dealers everywhere. 
Official dictating machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
“*How One Man Saved Money’’—a book we should like to send you. 








in the United States : 
Chicago, 1871 - 
Boston, 1872 - 
Baltimore, 1904 - 
San Francisco, 1906 


Henry W. Eaton, ° 
Manager 

George W. Hoyt, 
Deputy Manager 





The Liverpool and London and Globe 


Insurance Company, Limited 


Sixty-seven years in the United States 
Total Losses Paid in the United States Exceeds $142,000,000 


Payments made by this Company in the larger conflagrations 


New York Office: 80 William Street 


$3,239,491 
1,427,290 
1,051,543 
4,522,905 


$10,241,229 





J. B. Kremer, Ass’t Dep. Manager 
T. A. Weed, 
Agency Superintendent 











in the Cornish dialect, which make up the 
rest of the volume. 
Doran. $1. 


SCANDINAVIAN BEAUTY 


A book of strange imaginative power and 
unique contrasts is Sanpriel, by Alvide 
Prydz, one of Norway’s greatest women 
writers. Always the world of very real hu- 
manity in the Forest Home Hotel is out- 
lined against the almost unreal beauty of 
Flyen, one of those plateaus peculiar to 
the mountains of Norway, as summer after 
summer takes up the thread of the rare 
idyl of love. The sympathetic translation by 
Hester Coddington reveals a wealth of 
poetry and symbolism. 

Badger. $1.25. 


A LITERARY LIFE 

Hardly is to be found a writer with less 
eare for fame than Edward Rowland Sill. 
Even those who long since discovered the 
handful of thoughtful, graceful essays and 
the three all too thin volumes of verse 
knew nothing of the poet himself. Study, 
teaching, writing, these were the quiet ac- 
tivities of his years. But the man of eager 
desire ; of clear, critical perception ; of posi- 
tive conviction, and always of loyal com- 
radeship, is of more worth than incident, 
and him W. E. Parker makes known. 


Houghton Mifflin. $1.76. 

GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN 
It seems almost an intrusion upon The 
Little Mother Who Sits at Home to read 
her letters to the son to whom she was 
father, mother and big pal. They are so 
intimate a part of her, yet in their spirit 
of mother-love they are universal. There 
is breadth of vision and true comradeship, 
irresistible humor and great pathos in 
this little book edited by Countess Barcyn- 
ska and it would be too sacred a thing to 
share with the world did not the sharing 

make life braver and and finer. 


Dutton. $1. 
A CLEVER ANALYST 


There is no shade of conventionality in 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s work, either 
in subject or interpretation, yet her origin- 
ality never degenerates into the bizarre. 
Her new volume, The Great Tradition, like 
Vain Oblations, is a group of striking 
stories, some of them little more than 
studies, some wider in scope, but each is a 
curious episode brushed in with clean, swift 
strokes, by an artist who does not blur the 
effect by over-intense color or multiplica- 
tion of detail. 

Sceribners. $1.35. 


FAIR RECOLLECTIONS 
Whatever John Jay Chapman’s topic 
and whether one agrees with his judg- 
ments or not, his pen has “a way wid it.” 
Memories and Milestones belong mainly to 
Boston of the mid-century and deal with 
long honored names: Norton, Howe, Eliot, 
Brimmer. However playful or deft the 
touch, there is acumen in the character- 
izations that make them more than random 
recollections, and, as in the fine analysis 
of the Abolitionists, bring an individual or 
a group into new relief. 
Moffat, Yard. $1.25. 


A BOOK OF JOYOUS POETRY 
More original and less didactic than 
Frances Ridley Havergal: gladder and less 
mystic than Christina Rossetti, is the de- 
votional poetry of Katherine Tynan. now 
gathered in the beautifully made little vol 
ume, The Flower of Peace. The keynote of 
the verses is thankfulness which after all 
spells peace. Such poems as “Adveniat 
Regnum Tuum,” “The Man of the House.” 
“St. Francis and the Ass” and “Introit” 
have as fine skill in words as they have 
directness, simplicity and freshness. 
Scribners. $1.50. 


THE TOLSTOI OF THE TEMPLE QUARTER 


The recent visit of M. Brieux to this 
country as envoy from the French Acad- 
emy to the American Academy and the 
sensational success of his ‘Damaged 
Goods” has aroused an interest in his other 
work. P. U. Thomas of London University. 
in The Plays of Eugene Brieur, gives 1 
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convenient summary of these with copious 
extracts. He does not, however, include the 
later dramas, such as “Faith” and “The 
Lone Woman,” and does not add much 
in the way of criticism or biographical 
details. 

Boston: Luce. $1. 


SALESMANSHIP 


We should like to put a copy of How to 
Sell into the hands of clerks where we 
trade. It would undoubtedly enable them 
to get more money out of us, but it would 
be painless extraction. The author, Nathan- 
iel C. Fowler, Jr., teaches by example 
rather than precept, and his model dialogs 
on how to sell books, life insurance, real 
estate and anything else that people want 
or don’t want are well written. 

McClurg. $1. 


BEAUTY AS A PROFESSION 


Every ugly duckling should read The 
Diary of a Beauty and be consoled. The 
endowment of a “form divinely fair’ is not 
what fancy paints it, judging by the for- 
tunes of Luella Baird, and she had luxury, 
travel and the beginnings of a stage career 
to add zest to life, but it is all a bit dull 
to read about. Molly Elliott Seawell has 
put her material together like a “stint” of 
patchwork and in the process has lost the 
spontaneity of The Melting of Molly. 

Lippincotts. $1.25. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY 
Bertrand Russell of Cambridge is one of 
the clearest thinkers and writers of our 
time and if his Lowell Lectures of 1814 
published under the title of Our Knowledge 
of the External World are not easy read- 
ing, it must be laid to the inherent diffi- 
eulty of analyzing such fundamental con- 
cepts as time and space and causality. The 
new theory of infinity discovered by Georg 
Cantor in 1882 has revolutionized mathe- 
matics and its introduction into metaphy- 
sics and into theology is, to say the least, 

creating a commotion, 
Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. $2. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE INQUISITION 


A panorama of rich color, of dramatic 
scenes and striking characters is Marjorie 
Bowen’s new historical novel, Prince and 
Heretic, giving a very real and tragic pic- 
ture of The Netherlands in the pitiless 
grasp of the Spanish Inquisition, and her 
passionate struggle in the throes of its 
terrors. Thru it all moves William of 
Orange, from his unhappy marriage with 
Anne of Saxony thru his diplomatic at- 
tempts to influence Philip of Spain, to his 
final appearance as the heroic protector of 
the Low Countries. 

Dutton. $1.35 


GREEK VASES 


Athenian Lekythoi are a distinct class 
of vases deposited in graves. They are slen- 
der, usually small, and with funereal 
scenes on a white ground. They show the 
shaft at the grave, mourning ‘figures and 
Charon appearing with his boat. This vol- 
ume supplements another: by Arthur Fair- 
banks, who classifies the lekythoi not by 
subject but by the style of their fracture. 
The forty-one plates represent mostly vases 
in American collections, and the careful 
description in the text adds much of value 
to what is accessible to the American stu- 
cent. 


Macmillan. $3.50. 


7EMMICAN HISTORY 
Tabular Views of Universal History, 
compiled by George Palmer Putnam and 
continued to the beginning of the Great 
War by George Haven Putnam, is just the 
book for the man who wishes to keep his 
memory on the shelf where it will be handy 
instead of inside his braincase where it is 
easily mislaid. Chronological outlines of the 
history of the principal nations arranged in 
parallel columns show at a glance the po- 
litical condition of the civilized world at 
any given time. But we hardly care for the 
Sinister implication in listing the deaths of 
Prominent people in the column headed 
“Progress of Society.” 
Putnam. $2.50. 


for 


“Why am I 


slowing down?” 


—and then you sit and wonder why— 
when the wonder is that you have 
kept the pace so long. For the rush 
of business with its countless worries 
falls so heavily on a man’s nervous 
system. 


Perhaps you have slowed down a little from 
exhaustion of the system’s forces. But once 
the nerves have been restored to vigor and the 
whole system revived, recharged with a new 
store of energy, the old-time endurance, the 
old-time capacity to accomplish will return. 


And it is in giving this welcome help to the 
overworked nerves that Sanatogen has won 
so many friends. Both a food and a tonic, 
Sanatogen feeds and rebuilds the impover- 
ished cells and tones up the system, infusing 
new strength into blood and tissues. 
Hon. Robert F. Broussard, 
U. S. Senator from Louisiana, writes: 
“Iam convinced from personal experience that Sanatogen 


nourishes the nervous system, thus stimulating the mental 
faculties and increasing one’s capacity for sustained work.'’ 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., 
the eminent novelist-statesman, writes from London : 
“*Sanatogen is to my mind a true food-tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy and giving fresh vigor to the 
overworked body and mind."’ 
And scores of other famous people, leaders in 
the world’s activities, have written even 
stronger letters than these. So when you 
think of this, and the letters of commendation 
from more than 21,000 doctors endorsing 
Sanatogen—surely you cannot deny your- 
self such welcome and undoubted help! 


Grand Prize, International Congress 
of Medicine, London, 1913 














































SANA TO GE WM 





ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


PHYSICIANS 





Elbert Hubbard’s new book—‘‘Health in the Making.’’ Written in his attractive 
manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with capital advice on Sanatogen, 
health and contentment. It is FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to address 


26-R Irving Place, New York 

















A MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


If Education is to be preparation for complete living, boys and 
girls must be led to a proper appreciation of the vital interests, move- 
ments and events of the present. No one is fitted to take his place as 
an American citizen and voter unless he has an intelligent understand- 
ing of modern, national, political and social problems. It is surpris- 
ing to see how many students are uninformed on the most common- 
place news of theday. These students are not really to be blamed, for 
most of them have not been given the proper advice and guidance. 


Give Them The Independent 
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Select Your Boat 


From this Catalog 


172 Boats to Choose From 
Fifty Leading Boat Builders have 


joined with the Gray Motor Co. in issuing a 
catalog of Specialized Boats — specialty of 
each concern from a 16 ft. fishing launch at 
$103.00 to a beautiful mahogany express 
runabout with every ingenious device that 
modern thought has developed in a boat, 
with a self-starting 6-cylinder GRAY 
motor, complete in every detail for 
$2500.00 - or a snug, safe, roomy little 
cruiser with all the comforts of a home 
—172 boats that you choose from. 
Write for this catalog today, sent free. 
We make it easy for you to find just the 
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boat you want, at the price you want to pay, and 
in the locality you wish to buy it in, with a GUARANTEED 
motor installed. 


GRAY MARINE MOTORS 


Five new models for 1915—including two, four and six-cylinder, self-starting, 
quiet running four-cycles, and the latest ideas in new two-cycle design motors 
from 3 to 50h. p. Write for this new, interesting and complete catalog today 


Also “A Book of Boats” 


A new and effective idea, full of authoritative information on boats 
and engines—just what its title explains it to be. 
solve hundreds of the little problems that confront everybody con- 
sidering a hull or a power plant. 


No theory here—all actual practice. 
but the boiled down experience of thousands of boatmen in all 


parts of the world. Write for these three books ‘oday—FREE. 


Gray Gearless Out-board Motor 


Mechanically Better— 
No Gears to Strip 
Fits Any Rowboat 





A NEW GRAY MODEL—4-Cylinder 4-Cycle, 16-20 
H. P., (guaranteed to develop 25) with every feature 
you have ever hoped for on a Boat Motor. 
and upward—depending on equipment. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 


A book that will 


Not the opinion of one man, 





$210.00 


556 Gray Motor Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 




















MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; 


field, 25,000 words and upwards, 
and considered WITHOUT 


cebarge. 


any 


earefully read 


Published 


under our imprint .nd management, in A-1 style, 


if accepted. 
to warrant examination. 
Ine., Boston, Mass. 


Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
Roxburgh Pub. 


Co., 




















Two 
Sizes— 
434 and 5} ins. 
Extra Size—8 ins. 
(btack only) $1.25. 
FREE—tibera! supply of 
ink with retail orders. 

Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 
J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 





Reiack Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate 
prices. 








PROPHECIES—Redding fore- 

told present War—gave exact dates 

18 years ago: Claims America soon 

become interested — every existing 
Institution swept away like chaft; Makes 
startling 1915 Predictions founded on Bible 
Prophecies; Multitudes reading his 216-page book, 
“Our Near Future”; Intensely interesting; Con- 
vincing; Creating ~great sensation. Silk-cloth, 
postpaid, $1. 


GOODYEAR, 29 East 22d St., New York 








"$9,000 offered 
nventions. Book “How to Obtain 
Invent” 


J b fi 
S48 report as to patentability. Patents ad- 
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Some time ago I took occasion to call 
attention in this department to the fact 
that our enterprising advertisers were 
accomplishing a feat which the philolo- 
gists used to tell us was impossible, that 
is, making up a word arbitrarily and 
getting it into the language. This pro- 
cess I alluded to as “etymological abio- 
genesis,” a phrase which, I remember, 
struck me at the time as a neat and 
succinct characterization of the phe- 
nomenon. Judge, then, of my surprize 
to see that W. J. Lampton, writing in 
Fame, treats this logonomical adven- 
ture of mine with a lightness which, it 
seems to me, and I hope I am not too 
sensitive, verges toward the disrespect- 
ful. For the benefit of those to whom 
Fame is unknown I must explain that 
it is a periodical devoted to what it 
usually calls “ads.” Of course, if I had 
been writing for Fame instead of for 
The Independent I would have used 
words of one syllable so far as possible. 
But can Colonel Lampton suggest any 
phraseology which would be less open 
to the accusation of polysyllabification? 
Would he have preferred me to say “the 
spontaneous generation of vocables” or 
“verbal creatio ex nihilo?” In order to 
show how infamously I have been treat- 
ed by Fame I quote the criticism in ex- 
tenso verbatim et literatim: 


Etymological abiogenesis? Yes, that’s it. 
Looks like it might be one of those con- 
sonantal combinations we see these days in 
the newspapers from the regions where 
they seem to be shooting alphabets all to 
pieces and shipping the remains to this 
otherwise happy land as war names, doesn’t 
it? Sounds more like it, too, if anybody 
can say it so’s you can hear. Anyhow, what- 
ever it is, it doesn’t look or sound as tho 
it had anything to do with advertising, 
does it? But it does. It is a term I discov- 
ered some time ago in Fame’s unostenta- 
tious contemporary, The Independent, and 
was used by Associate Editor Slosson in 
formulating a few incongruvial remarks on 
the subject of the modern advertisement’s 
work of contributing hitherto unborn words 
to the language which were so expressive 
that they really filled a long-felt want. Ed- 
itor Slosson meant well enough. no doubt. 
in using the term, but if any adsmith now 
on the job of constructing clear and con- 
vincing advertisements for public use were 
to try to put the same over on any 
plain minded advertiser there would sure 
be trouble. No magazine. even of the most 
cultured class. would dare print it as any- 
thing except high-brow reading matter; if 
a newspaper handed it out, the neutrals 
would swear it was pandering to Pan- 
slavism ; if the billboards flaunted it forth 
it would be arrested for disturbing the 
peace, and if a car-card attempted to swell 
up wide enough to take it all in it would 
burst wide open with a loud explosion. 
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Therefore it will readily be seen that altho 
it defines a well-known function of adver- 
tisements, it must not appear in the trans- 
action. Mr. S. mentioned only kodak as an 
abiogenesistematized word, but he might 
have mentioned others of advertisement 
origin, found in such sentences as “they 
phoebesnowed from New York to Buffalo,” 
or “she sapolioed the woodwork once a 
week,” or “she golddusttwinned it to a 
polish,” and a lot more presenting words 
of advertising parentage and expressing 
ideas otherwise wholly inexpressible. Yet 
notwithstanding the very evident value as 
a word producer that etymological abio- 
genesis is, it can never be a term for in- 
discriminate use in advertising matter 
itself. Its relation to an advertisement is 
almost identical with that of a threshing- 
machine to a loaf of bread. Even the dull- 
witted among us know that a threshing- 
machine greatly facilitates the production 


of a loaf of bread, but if a dull-wit should’ 


attempt to put the threshing-machine into 
the loaf grave difficulties and objections 
would arise. So with an attempt to work 
an etymological abiogenesis into an adver- 
tisement for common use. I don’t know 
whether Mr. S., in writing advertisements 
for The Independent, ever tries to e. a. 
them or not, but if he does I do know that 
he would be a dismal failure as a writer 
of car cards. 

In conclusion I desire to state that if 
any adsmith or other readers of this able 
article doesn’t know what etymological 
means, it is time he looked up the defini- 
tion, and as for abiogenesis, it is from two 
Greek words, “abios,” life, and “genesis,” 
origin, and Mr. Slosson should be made to 
eat his words. That’s what! 

W. J. Lampron. 





The London Times of January 5 pub- 
lished the following hymn, which has 
been set to music by Sir Hubert Parry: 


Lord, guard and guide the men who fly 
Thru the great spaces of the sky, 

Be with them traversing the air 

In darkening storm or sunshine fair. 


Thou who dost keep with tender might 
The balanced birds in all their flight, 
Thou of the tempered winds be near, 
That, having Thee, they know n> fear. 


Control their minds, with instinct fit 
What time, adventuring, they quit 
The firm security of land; 

Grant stedfast eye and skilful hand. 
Aloft in solitudes of space 

Uphold them with Thy saving Grace. 
O God, protect the men who fly 


Thru lonely ways beneath the sky. 
M. C. D. H. 


But Charles Stracey in The New 
Witness objects to the hymn as hardly 
suitable at the present juncture and 
suggests that “if the petitions it con- 
tains were accorded without exception 
the result might be most unfortunate.” 
With a view of averting this danger he 
advises the addition of the following 
stanzas: 

This prayer, O Lord, of course applies 
Only to us and our Allies; 

The men upon the other side 

Do not “uphold,” or “guard,” or “guide.” 
It is not hard, O Lord, to know 

A “Taube” from a “Blériot” : 

Should Zeppelins attempt a flight, 

Don’t keep them with thy “tender might.” 
Don’t prosper the aerial work 

Of German, Austrian, or Turk; 

But give the impious fellows fits, 

And smash them into little bits. 





In England the movement against all 
things “Made in Germany” extends into 
the field of philology. The high church 
Anglicans are urging the boycott of 
that low German name, “Santa Claus.” 











oF Why is a Waste Basket 
Bigger thana Letter Basket? 


Answer—Because most letters go into the waste basket— 
because most men don’t think or care enough to make their 
letters look important and interesting. 

Where do your letters go—those sales letters and other 


. important letters on which you and your office force put 


thousands of hours and thousands of dollars a year? Isn’t 
it worth a little more thought to keep them out of the waste 
basket, to insure their being read? 

To send out letters that will side-step the waste basket is 
not necessarily expensive. A little careful thinking will solve 
the problem for you. Hundreds of the most important con- 
cerns in America have gone to the bottom of this problem— 
with an eye on expense. You will find them using dignified, 
impressive stationery produced on 


Construction Bond | 


They use Construction Bond because it is a high class paper 
—and so known—marketed in a manner which holds down the 
price. It goes direct to the most substantial printers and 
lithographers in the two hundred principal cities of the United 
States. And it goes in big quantities—5o0o0 pounds or more at 
a time. This cuts out the expense of doing a small lot busi- 
ness—saves losses on irresponsible accounts—and gives you 
substantial, impressive business stationery at a usable price— 
obtainable through a nearby printer or lithographer who is 
invariably competent and responsible. 

Write us for our portfolio of twenty-five handsome specimen letter- 
heads. You may lt ge suggestion which will help you improve your 


own stationery. You will also see the various colors, finishes and thick- 
nesses, in which you may obtain Construction Bond with envelopes to 


match, 
Write us now and you will be mak- 
ing the first move to keep your letters CONSTRUCTION 
out of the waste basket—to save some 
of the business you have been losing by 


neglecting this important detail. 


W. E. WROE & CO., 
1006 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 


Reg. Pat. 
U. 8. Off. 














PILLARS 


The Love Story, intense as “Tane Eyre,” of an 
American woman and a Roman Catholic Priest. 


STURGIS & WALTON COMPANY 


Publishers 


OF SMOKE 
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New York 





THE CHAUTAUQUA 


ceum Courses and three thousand Chautauquas conducted 
in all parts of the United States during the year. The paid 
attendance in one year is said to have exceeded 


TEN MILLION PERSONS 


The Lyceum and the Chautauqua in their broad aspects 
will be considered in the next installment of *‘The Chau- 
tauqua Idea’’ to appear in The Independent next week. 


Tomesig, Frank William, SOME ASPECTS 
permeates the fif- oO 


discusses the effects of protection on sev- 
eral representative American industries, 


Carver, Thomas Nixon, ESSAYS IN SO- 
CIAL JUSTICE. &8vo. Cloth. 429 pages. 
$2.00 net. An yer to define the prin- 
ciples of human conflict and social justice 





For Thinkers Who Do Not Know Greek . tition, 


THE GREEK SPIRIT 
By Kate Stephens 


“A brilliant and penetrating study of elements 
and influences that went to the creation and de- 
velopment of that racial spirit.”—New York 


Times. 


“Product of ripe scholarship.”—The Independ- 


nt. 
STORIES FROM OLD CHRONICLES 
By Kate Stephens 


e 


Old English and French life and valor. 
Adopted by London County Council. 


STURGIS & WALTON COMPANY 
Publishers 


Kittredge, Geo 
HIS POETRY. 8vo. Cloth. 230 pages. 
$1.25 net. Chaucer’s chief poetical writ- 


terpretations of human nature. 


Federal Acts. 


,THE TARIFF QUESTION.  8vo. 
teen thousand Ly- Cloth. 385 pages, 6 charts. $2.00 net. 
An acknowledged authority on the tariff 


from the viewpoint of economic compe- 
Lyman, CHAUCER AND 
ings are studied as works of art and in- 


Durand, Edward Dana, THE TRUST PROB- 
LEM. 8vo. Cloth. 145 pages. $1.00 net. 
Contains chapters dealing with the need 
of regulation and the advantages of com- 
binatron. Also includes the text of recent 


Complete Catalogue sent free upon request. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 








New York 
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Here’s Your Car 


No matter how exacting your needs, 
among the Three Regals is a car admir- 
ably~ adapted to your use. 


The Light Four—Regal—provides you a hand- 
some streamline, five passenger car—unusual in 
size, appearance and performance—but light of 
weight and so economical to operate, at $650. 


The Standard Four—Regal—supplies a larger 
more powerful and luxurious car—the standard 
in size, beauty and equipment among four 
cylinder cars, selling at $1085. 


The De Luxe Eight—Offers the highest develop- 
ment in gasoline motors—the powerful, flexible, 
balanced eight. ‘The smooth vibrationless oper- 
ation of which makes a ride in it anew and 
pleasing sensation in motoring—Price $1250. 


All these models are five passenger capacity—fully equipped, 


SS 





including electric lights and starter—have crown fenders, 
demountable rims and one mantops. Send for literature and 
name of nearest dealer. 


as ha >a Car Co 


5840 Piquette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA an SRE 


has spread until there are three thousand summer gatherings in this country alone, 
which have taken the name. At these centers over 


FOUR MILLION PEOPLE 


annually participate in a wholesome and invigorating recreation. Is one of the 
Three Thousand Chautauquas to be held this summer 


IN YOUR CITY ? 


The Independent is the Chautauqua Magazine. These four million people should 
read The Independent every week. This is your opportunity to make some extra 
money during your spare moments acting for your district as our 


CHAUTAUQUA-INDEPENDENT SECRETARY 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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It is nothing more than a corrupt form 
of St. Nicholas and if that is too state- 
ly for the children they can use the 
good old Anglo-Sax—no, British term 
“Father Christmas.” 

But this would not suit the extremists 
of the opposite wing of the church. | 
am reminded of the time when a fanat- 
ical Protestant, Thomas Massey, pro- 
posed in Parliament to abolish the 
name “Christmas” because it implied “ 
Popish mass” and to substitute “Christ- 
tide.” Whereupon an Irish member rose 
and inquired if the honorable gentle- 
man would not change his own name to 
“Toe-tide Tidey.” This seemed somehow 
to serve as a motion to lay the question 
on the table and nothing more was 
heard of it. 





The letters that Philip Vickers Fith- 
ian wrote to his father from Princeton 
have attained a celebrity that their au- 
thor could not have foreseen, tho he 
could not have composed them with 
greater care if he had known that they 
were to appear among the model Amer- 
ican letters collected by Prof. Elizabeth 
D. Hanscom in The Friendly Craft and 
among the source documents of Prof. 
J. A. James’s Readings in American 
History. The style, however, is a bit 
old-fashioned and needs to be brought 
up to date: 

Jan. 13. Anno 1772. 
Very Dear, and Muck Respected Father, 

Through the distinguished Kindness of 
Heaven, I am in good Health, and have 
much Cause to be delighted with my Lot. 
I would not change my condition, nor give 
up the Prospect I have before me, on any 
Terms almost whatever. .. . 

Every Student must rise in the morning, 
at farthest by half an hour after five. The 
Bell rings at five, after which there is an 
intermission of half an hour, that everyone 
may have time to dress, at the end of which 
it rings again, and Prayrs begin; And lest 
any should plead that he did not hear the 
Bell, the Servant who rings, goes to every 
Door and beats till he wakens the Boys, 
which Jeaves them without excuse. .. . 

I am not much hurried this Winter with 
my Studies; but I am trying to advance 
myself in an acquaintance with my fellow- 
Creatures; and with the Tabours of the 
“Mighty Dead.” I am sorry that I may in- 
form you, that two of our Members were 
expelled from the College yesterday; not 
for Drunkenness. nor Fighting, not for 
Swearing, nor Sabbath-Breaking. But, they 
were taken from this Seminary, where the 
greatest Pains and Care are taken to cul- 
tivate and encourage Decency, and Hon- 
esty and Honour, for stealing Hens! 
Shameful, mean, unmanly Conduct! 

f a Person were to judge of the gen- 
erality of Students by the Conduct of such 
earthborn insatiate Helluo’s; or by the 
detested Character of wicked Individuals, 
(which is generally soonest and most ex- 
tensively propagated, and known abroad) 
how terrible an Idea must he have! 

I am, through divine goodness, very well. 
and more reconciled to rising in the Morn 
ing so early than at first. 

From, Sir, your dutiful Son. 

P. Firdian. 


I handed this over to a student in 
Valhalla University with the request 
that he translate it into twentieth cen- 
tury English, campus brand, and the 
following is his version: 

4/26/15. 
Hello Dad! 


Just take it from me, Princeton is 80” 
college! I am having a ripping time here 
and wouldn’t budge an inch if old John }). 
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offered me all the oil (and water) he owns. 
Just the same it’s an awful bore getting up 
so early in the morning. I am cut to the 
limit on chapel now and if my alarm-clock 
doesn’t work any better tomorrow I'll 
throw it out of the window and get an- 
other. It woke me up at seven this morn- 
ing and of course I turned over for another 
snooze and it was eleven o’clock before I 
woke up again. : 
I’m not boning up very much this winter 
for exums are some time off yet, but I go 
out with the fellows quite a lot to see a 
bit of college life. I don’t believe in letting 
my studies muss up my education, and one 
can take one’s preceptor too seriously. By 
the way, a couple of studes were fired yes- 
terday. They hadn’t gone on a drunk or 
; got into a row at all, they just hooked a 
’ pair of pullets. Think of being canned for 
that! 
i And now all the comic (?) papers will 
5 call us studes a lot of. crooks altho I 
haven’t so much as pinched a souvenir 
spoon since I’ve been here. Things like that 
give a bad name to the coll. * 9 
- I’m as husky as a breakfast-food ad and | Dll ONE Y OA 
" getting up with the larks isn’t quite as 
‘ tough on me as it was at first. COMING FROM ? 
, So long, Dad, till next time. 
h P. FITHIAN. Pr l ie pcan AR house—the butcher and the gas company—all need more, = 
‘ ‘“ and more and more money. Youcan’t do any more work—and yducan’tdo = 
y PR sen res gore be — any different work. What are you going todo? That’s your problem. 
4 pear Ps ®. rng an a ons i. Your answer is here. You can get more money—for less work. When acorpo- - 
Ae S broug own one day as 1 ration wants to make more money without increasing its plant it calls ina great ; 
d passed over the Russian lines and Efficiency Engineer—like Harrington Emerson. Now—you can dothe same for = 
f. among the postcards in the mail-bag yourself; for Harrington Emerson has applied the principles which he has = 
nn was found this: conundrum: already given to 200 corporations to you, as an individual in the 
it What is the difference between the siege 
ht of Troy and the siege of Przemysl? Course of Personal Efficiency 
The Austrian officer who propounded 24 Lessons— With Charts—Records—Diagrams—Condensed—Clear— 
this to his folks at home was thought- Through this course already 5,000 men are on the way money and rest and success you ought to have. You 
ful enough to add the answer, lest he to set ng ty ne in ae cone. easi- won't work longer—you’ll work less. You are full 
~ . ° . est way. e Treasurer of the biggest bo sei f d ° i 
_ should die and leave it unexplained: the Northwest saves hours every _ ectren peor ood in “at wea tee ares poy: A yon 4 
- ° ° New York does twice as much work and hz i bewild h i 
ot. : In the siege of Troy. the soldier was in- to sell that work—a State otal eaves his State src nae tine a. rg thy age aie 
ve side the horse. In the siege of Przemysl the $3,000 ; : ? y s CR ene Be 
h aS BUES , on one job. will keep the pace as well as any one. He will get 
ny orse is inside the soldier. The Efficiency Movement has swept the world because te” times as much out of himself—and he won't be 
it has brought to men who saw no way out a new working any harder. That's what Efficiency will do 
TG x z light to success. Other nations have profited—other ff you who are already in the city. It will attune 
‘he At the annual meeting of the Ameri- notions make the most of their time and their talents arte a ond a new zest and snap—and things 
: : —but we in this country—with our abounding wealth, will leap along where now they crawl, 
an can Society of Zoologists Professor have been prodigal with natura! resources, ogee — 
i Neal discussed the question: “Does Am- tal resources, with time. Now we must stop and — re ogg ree ideas of eee Emer- 
’ . . . * s S. are s 
oe phioxus Eat with His Left Ear?” He pele ll cia tacaite develaged in torep aartlnge ye Magy og soln os 
‘ decided in the negative on the ground And above all, it is the individual who must reorgan- _them in over 200 factories, railroads and other or- 
the ize himself, because it is he who is the basis of the ganizations. They are studied by other Effici 
ery that “the homologues of the premandi- trouble. i The Emerson Course teach youtocon- —_ Engineers in America, England, ree Gennane 
vs, bular cavities of Elasmobranchs are the Saacvhen an Galar Se andes aoe ea oa eames ae Sone Teanene Save Saas 
ith first permanent myotomes of Amphi- of a factory. Learn to invest them right, There’s has 40 aiaaiio: cunt Glduenire 
ain oxus.” I am glad this question is set- more coming to you out of life—-Get it. Get the mills and railroads, factories and publishers. 
ow- tled for I have been given to understand T ake the It’s ‘too big to explain—too new and too vital. Send 
the that he was an ancestor of mine and I e wore oy ‘on Uen ae pegs we ag 
ie i cat ° : le a easier an " 
or was naturally sensitive about his table First Lesson its results bigger—vou can have the whole 4-26-15 
e course, e have seen the t d ff 
not — Without Charge %, i: ox !es0. | We have petore us the mene 
for letter ft. man who says it “woke him of Reviews 
v ° ° P up,’'’—the'| f th 
r It was a student in the University the wrong road when this lesson set him right. We Somusedate adeenamas be ag 30 Irving Place 
eul- of Atlantis who in reporting a lecture — ee Pee 
< on George Bernard Sh . . Send me particulars about 
ae waa af , Shaw said that he Now—today—send this coupon. You can’t have last week's minutes your course in Personal Efi- 
s! rote with a victrola pen. This is am- back—but you can still use next week's right. Send this coupon now. cleacy and Story of Emerson. 
ie biguous. He should have told whether R ° f R e C 30 Irving Pl A... a free of charge 
rOT)- ‘ ace rs esson, 
ale G. B. S. uses the steel or wooden needle. | = eview Of NevieWS LOMpaNy, — New York hens 
ee = ee ak ccc aad. ‘mnenedinerosahgnsnce cea 
aii SNM ES ROE ee ree ee ian 
0X: Whenever I read of a German vic- w soe —alraercemarest — 
ond) tory I shudder to think that the Ger- 
well — may get to London and then ° = 
, The Times will come out D 
[orn out as Der Don- 
ae e iViechanics etals \National Dan 
N. It is customary in most countries to have removed to their new Banking Offices 
t in say “Good morning” as a greeting even 
yuest * When it isn’t true. But the Englishman 20 NASSAU STREET 
cen- Says “Beastly morning” and it gen- 
| the erally is. 
and offer for Sale or Lease their present fully equipped quarters at 
15. _ “May your shadow ever grow less,” 
Is a much more welcome salutation - 50 WALL STREET 
some than the original form in these days of 
OD. slender lines. 
n }. 
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YOUR MONEY 


No matter how much or how little, 
should be put in an ‘absolutely safe 
investment; it should yield you a 
proper return; you should deal only 
with a company of the highest re- 


sponsibility. 
6% 


NORTH DAKOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES 

are secured by the rich farm lands of a 
prosperous and settled country which 


never depreciates. You will receive on 
your investment, a safe and satisfactory 
income. 


’ In purchasing these mortgages from me 
you will deal with an individual who has 
lived for 33 years in this community, who 
has made Farm Mortgages for 30 years 
without the loss of a dollar in principal 
or interest to a single investor, who gives 
every warrant and guarantee of absolute 
security, and who gives his personal at- 
tention to every transaction. 


Write today for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon North Dakota 


40 Ways to the 


California Expositions 


is the title of an attractive booklet issued 
by the Chicago & North Western Ry., 
which outlines in concise form forty dif- 
ferent attractive routes from Chicago to 
California, and shows plainly by a series 
of outline maps how you may visit both 
Expositions and see enroute the grandest 
mountain scenery and the localities most 
interesting to the sightseer. 

You should have this booklet to prop 
erly plan your trip to the Pacific Coast 
and the California Expositions. It will 
save you time and money. 

Mailed free with other literature which 
will be of assistance to you in determin- 
ing the places you wish to visit enroute, 
giving rates, complete train service and 
full particulars by addressing C. A. 
Cairns, G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North 
Western Ry., 226 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 


DIVIDENDS 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 





























Common Stock Dividend No. 10, 
A regular quarterly dividend of 14% has this 


day been declared upon each share of Common 
Stock issued and outstanding, payable May 15, 
1915, to stockholders of record April 29, 1915. 


The common stock transfer books will be closed 

at the close of business April 29, 1915, and will 

remain closed until the opening of business May 

17, 1915. GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer. 
Dated, April 14, 1915. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 

April 14, 1915. 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (14%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid May 1, 
1915, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 29, 1915. Transfer books will not 

close. H. PLATT, Secretary 
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AN ACTIVE STOCK MARKET 


On the New York Stock Exchange 
last week there were violent fluctua- 
tions, sharp advances, much excitement 
and a large volume of business. Four 
“million-share” days swelled the total 
for the week to 5,890,401, against 3,710,- 
323 for the week immediately preceding. 
It was distinctly a “war order” market. 
The remarkable fluctuations and gains 
of Bethlehem Steel still commanded at- 
tention—for the shares, which were 
selling at 46 when the year began, rose 
to 155 on the 13th, and showed an ad- 
vance of 20 points in fifteen minutes— 
but the securities of several other com- 
panies began to be affected in the same 
way and for similar reasons. Railroad 
stocks remained almost stationary, al- 
tho there were large transactions with 
respect to them. For example, Reading, 
with sales of 255,000 shares, showed a 
net gain of only %, and Union Pacific 
(218,600 shares) had an advance of 
only 1%. In Atchison, Missouri Pacific, 
and New York Central there was a loss. 

Such changes in shares that were by 
no means neglected were in sharp con- 
trast with the net gains of from 10 to 
9 points in the stocks of industrial com- 
panies which are at work on large or- 
ders for war supplies. There were signs 
of selling by foreign holders. These 
sales probably account for the failure 
of the railway shares to advance in 
sympathy with t.e industrial movement. 

The most sensational advance was 
made by the shares of the American 
Locomotive Company, which rose from 
49% to 68 on Friday, owing to reports 
about an order ‘or shrapnel, the value 
of which was variously estimated be- 


tween $20,000,000 and $65,000,000. Oth-- 


er similar companies gained by the re- 
port, even if there were no proof that 
orders had been given to them, but it 
was known that several companies were 
sharing in the very large contract of 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 
pany with the Russian Government. 
Some of the week’s net gains due to war 
order reports were as follows: Ameri- 
can Locomotive, 23%; American Car 
and Foundry, 8%; Baldwin Locomotive, 
15%; Westinghouse, 8%; Bethlehem 
Steel, 294%4; General Chemical, 10%; 
Maxwell Motor, 5%; New York Air 
Brake, 2254; Pressed Steel Car, 8%. 
In the latter half of the week there were 
very large transactions in United States 
Steel, for which a net gain of 37% was 
shown. None of the current reports as- 
signs a large war order to this great 
company, but many have reasoned that 
the orders placed elsewhere require 
great quantities of steel, which the Cor- 
poration may be asked to supply. 
There were notable gains for the 
shares of copper companies, including 
8 points for Amalgamated, 6% for 
Utah, and 4% for Chino. This is due 


to the higher price for the metal, for 
which buyers are now paying almost as 
much as the highest figures, 17% cents, 
reached in 1912. In 1914, the summit 
was 14% cents. After the war began, 
the price fell to 12%. Exports were 
greatly teduced, declining from 72,000,- 
000 pounds in July to 38,000,000 in Au- 
gust. From that month there was grad- 
ual improvement, but not until recently 
have the shipments been in the neigh- 
borhood of the normal quantity. The 
improved demand for export has been 
accompanied by a better demand at 
home, owing partly to the use of cop- 
per in the manufacture of war supplies. 
Therefore the price has risen to 17 
cents, and the profits of the companies 
are growing. On the 15th the Calumet 
and Hecla Company increased by ten 
per cent the wages of its 12,000 em- 
ployees. 


ORDERS FOR WAR SUPPLIES 


The war order which has most forci- 
bly affected prices in our stock market 
is one given by the Russian Govern- 
ment to the American Locomotive Com- 
pany for shrapnel. It is difficult at the 
beginning to obtain the facts in trans- 
actions of this kind, partly because 
there are parts of the agreement which 
are not completed. We spoke a week or 
two ago of an order for $80,000,000 
worth of shrapnel said to have been 
given by Russia to the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company. With respect 
to that order we now have the statement 
of the company’s president, Mr. Curry, 
who says: “The order is worth more 
than $80,000,000. It calls for the man- 
ufacture of 2,500,000 explosive and 
2,500,000 shrapnel shells, all to be fin- 
ished by the end of January, 1916. At 
the present time we are negotiating 
with about twenty-five Canadian man- 
ufacturers, and in all probability be- 
tween 500,000 and 1,000,000 shells will 
be made in Canada.” 

It will be seen that he does not ex- 
pect the manufacture of more than one- 
fifth of the entire quantity in his coun- 
try. The remainder of the order, it is 
well known, has been placed in the 
United States, but the shares so placed, 
and the names of the companies hold- 
ing the sub-contracts, have not been dis- 
closed in any trustworthy public state- 
ment. 

This Canadian contract appears to be 
distinct from the one held by the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, which is said 
to have been procured by direct negotia- 
tion with Russia, and in which J. P. 
Morgan & Co. have been concerned. It 
is said that at first Russia was inclined 
to order $100,000,000 worth, and that 
the total was subsequently reduced to 
$60,000,000. We have the public state- 
ment of officers of the company’s branch 
at Richmond that one-half of the “order 
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for 2,500,000 shrapnel shells” will be 
filled at that branch, while the other 
half will have the attention of the com- 
pany’s plant at Dunkirk. 

Apparently these are not the only or- 
ders for shrapnel. We read that the E. 
W. Bliss Company of Brooklyn has been 
making this kind of ammunition at the 
rate of 30,000 shells a day; that it has 
purchased hundreds of machines for 
the work, and on account of it has made 
three successive additions to its plant. 
It is also reported that the Westing- 
house Electric and the New York Air 
Brake companies have procured an or- 
der for $20,000,000 from the French 
Government. And there is a story that 
the Crucible Steel Company is consid- 
ering an order so great that, if taken, 
it will require enlargement of the Atha 
plant in New Jersey at a cost of several 
million dollars. In all these statements 
and rumors no provision is definitely 
made for the needs of Great Britain. 
Surety companies are busy in connec- 
tion with guarantees for the cash ad- 
vances of the ordering nation, especially 
with respect to the contract in Canada, 
where large advances to enable the man- 
ufacturers to extend their plants are 
said to have been made by Russia. 

In comparison with these shrapnel or- 
ders the new purchases of other war 
supplies seem small. Belgium bought 
last week $1,150,000 worth of uniforms, 
and 155,000 yards of khaki were taken 
for the Boy Scouts of England. One of 
the allied powers was seeking 2,000,000 
yards of cotton drills for summer cloth- 
ing. Russia placed an order for 2,000,- 
000 pairs of shoes in New England, and 
was said to be looking for as many 
pairs of Cossack boots, the price of each 
of which would not be less than $5. 
An order for 15,000 sets of harness was 
reported. A factory in Watervliet, New 
York, was making tents for Greece. In 
Kansas City a dynamite explosion at 
the Cudahy Packing Company’s storage 
house ruined $500,000 worth of beef 
ready for shipment, and it was thought 
that the explosive had been placed by 
some foe of the Allies. There is night 
work, with an increased force, at the 
factory of the Pneumatic Tool Company 
in Chicago, on account of foreign orders. 
France is in the market for horses, al- 
tho she has bought many thousand. It 
was said that she might be willing to 
take 100,000 because she foresaw a 
dearth of farm horses in her territory 
after the close of the war. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SEATS 


The revival o* business on the New 
York Stock Exchange has caused a 
sharp advance in the price of Exchange 
seats or memberships. When the Ex- 
change was closed last fall seats were 
offered by holders at $34,000. They were 
not in demand. The broker’s occupation 
was gone—for a time, at least. And be- 
fore business was suspended there had 
been a lack of that activity which gives 
the broker commissions enough to live 
on. Office forces had been reduced, and 
clerks out of work were in need. 

But there was some improvement in 
March, when a seat was sold, or a mem- 
bership transferred, for $40,000. Two 


or three weeks ago the large increase 
of the number of shares sold, with evi- 
dence of betterment thruout the coun- 
try, gave new value to the seats. Last 
week, in which were four million-share 
days, five seats were bought—three at 
$59,000, one at $60,000, and one at 
$63,000. Then there were bids of $70,- 
000, with no takers. The highest price 
last year was $55,000, and that was not 
exceeded in 1913. But there were sales 
at $73,000 in 1912, 1911 and 1910. Some 
years earlier the record high price of 
$95,000 was reported. 


THE RIGGS BANK CASE 


There should be, and doubtless there 
will be, a thoro investigation, in the court 
proceedings, of the charges and counter- 
charges made in the controversy be- 
tween the Riggs National Bank, of 
Washington, and Comptroller Williams 
and Secretary McAdoo. If the bank has 
engaged in unlawful and otherwise ob- 
jectionable practises, its misconduct 
should be brought to light and due pun- 
ishment should be imposed. If Mr. Wil- 
liams has subjected the bank to persecu- 
tion, his unfitness for the important of- 
fice he holds should be clearly exposed 
and he should be required to make way 
for a better man. It is desirable that 
the proceedings should result in a clear 
and authoritative definition of the 
Comptroller’s powers, and in a decision 
as to a national bank’s lawful obliga- 
tions concerning certain methods and 
practises as to which complaint has 
been made in this case. 

The controversy is one of more than 


local importance, because the financial |’ 


and other interests involved are not con- 
fined to the District of Columbia. The 
bank is closely associated with a great 
bank in New York. It has repeatedly 
been alleged that both Mr. Williams and 
Mr. McAdoo have regarded this New 
York bank and other allied financial in- 
terests with hostility on account of 
events in the record of their undertak- 
ings before they held Government of- 
fices. These reports must have been 
known to both of them and should have 
led them to be careful in their use of 
power. We do not say that their power 
has been used unjustly or without due 
care. These allegations about personal 
resentment and feuds make it impor- 
tant that the official inquiry should be 
exhaustive. 








By a bill which Governor Walsh signed 
recently the four Massachusetts savings 
banks which do a life insurance business 
are empowered to issue policies for $1000. 
The limit has been $500. 

Owing ner | to the requirements of the 
Clayton trust law, the number of the di- 
rectors of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has been reduced from 
twenty-five to seventeen. 

In a paper read before the Royal Statis- 
tical Society in London a few weeks ago, 
Edgar Crammond estimated that the war, 
up to July 31, would cost the belligerents 
$45,739,500,000. He included ia this total 
the destruction of property, the loss of 
production and the capitalized value of 
loss of life. 

The following dividends are announced: 

United Cigar Stores Company of America, 
common, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable May 15. 

Federal Sugar Refining Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable May 1. 





Your spare time is worth exactly 
what you make it worth, Turn it 
into money. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will help you to make every 
hour worth dollars. They will give you 
in your spare time the training that will 
enable you to get and hold a better job. 


If you are really ambitious, find out 
what the I. C. S. can do for you. 


It makes no difference who you are, 
where you are, or what your handicaps 
may have been, the 1.C.S. can help you. 


Every year more than 5000 persons of 
all ages and occupations voluntarily 
report increased wages and better posi- 
tions, due solely to I. C. S. training. 


Mark the Coupon 

YOU can do what others do. YOU can 
ualify for the position that you want. 

arn how you can make your spare time 
eworth the MOST money. Mark the oc- 
cupation you prefer in the coupon below 

and mail it today. This is YOUR 

opportunity—don't let it go by. 





Box1024 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligation to me, how I can qualify for 
~ position before which I mark X. 


AUTOMOBILE RUNNING 
Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Railways Good English for Everyone 
Dynamo Running CIVIL SERVICE 

Telep. and Teleg. Enginecr ARCHITECTURE 
Mechanieal Engineering Archite ctura) Drafting 
Mechanical Drafting Building Contracting 
Shop Practice Structural Engineering 
Steam Engineering SALESMANSHIP 
PLUMBING & HEATING ADVERTISING 


Stenography & Typewriting 
BOOKKEEPING 
. R. Accounting 


ae 
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OIVIL ENGINEERING Window Trimming | 
Surveying Show Card Writing 
MINE FOREMAN & SUPT. AGRICULTURE | 
hemistry POULTRY 
Name. | 
Street and No. | 
City. State. 
| Present Occupation —j 














Box 504 :: Lancaster, Pa. 
Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 
College Preparatory, $700.00 per year. 
No extras. 
Lower School for young boys 
110 acres field and stream. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool. 

A new building ready for occupancy Sep- 
tember next, makes possible fifteen addi- 
tional pupils.’ Application for reservations 
should be made now. 

Correspondence and fullest investigation invited 
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SAME LIGHT—NO GLARE 


















KLEARGLOW is 
the most effective 
appliance yet pro- 
duced for its pur- 
pose. Madeofscien- 
tifically designed 
glass surfaces in 
— piece. Attached 

7 to your regular 
automobile Seca KLEARGLOW casts 
its soft, unclouded rays on the road with- 
out the glare of unshielded ae. 5 oe 
— are dangerous—KLEARG 


KEEARGLOW 


is not a dimmer—des not take away any light. 
No lost power from peadligs 
You can see ahead with KLE RE: 


dangerous country roads. K LEAR- 
GLOW origina in Switzerland 
and is popular throughout Bur- > 

ope. Permanently installed in ten < 
minutes. Improves car's looks. S 
Write for folder which shows 
how wou can avoid accidents,dam- 
age to r, and arrest and fine for 
Vv Slation of headlight regula- 
tions. The folder also tells how 
you can try KLEARGLOW free Showing how KLEA 
for fifteen days. Address GLOW casts its ei 


H. G. PARO wetdieg“Gutceges in. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


lnsures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 


was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 


tion of two years. 
During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

Ce GHOERE BE. cccccccccece 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 


Ob. GRIER cons cccisccecnes 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

DET n<niatveeseaeinkee 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

et Pi cnkaKxexenaaneenee 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

GUBERES BO. ccccccccccccece 23,020,223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

OE Woccdcocecccveceseecses 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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UNITED STATES | LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
OHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER. Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers an Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, mar make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future, Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














DEPENDENT OLD AGE 


Measured by the world’s standard of 
productivity, some men and women out- 
live their ability to sustain themselves. 
A person at every age must possess one 
of two things: service capacity to ex- 
change for sustenance, or its equivalent 
in money. Failing both, he becomes a 
burden to others. The assertion is made 
by statisticians that to every fourteen 
producers in the adult population, there 


_is one who has reached age sixty-five in 


want who is the recipient of charity. 
The personal observation and experi- 
ence of most people will doubtless con- 
firm the conservatism of this statement. 

We know that old age is to some per- 
sons a misfortune almost, if not fully, 
as great as death. Many God-fearing 
and obedient men, contemplating the 
miseries resulting from the helplessness 
of old age, have regretted their survival 
and wished their lives and usefulness 
had been simultaneously ended. 

Most men are convinced of the'neces- 
sity of life insurance as a protection 
for their dependents; comparatively 
few of them give any consideration 
whatever to the hardships they them- 
selves may be called upon to face before 
they die, and long after the responsi- 
bilities of a family have passed away. 

So we see, upon considering this sub- 
ject, that there are two distinct perils: 
one which threatens a man’s dependents 
by depriving them, thru death, of his 
support and protection; the other due 
to survival to an impotent and depend- 
ent old age. Both are as terrible as they 
are unnecessary. 

Life insurance properly maintained 
will obviate the difficulties flowing from 
both sources. Long term endowments, 
payable at age sixty-five or seventy-five, 
will, at a moderate annual cost, shield 
a family against the untimely death of 
its provider; and, if he survives to old 
age, supply him with the means of at 
least living comfortably. Again, if 
those who for years have maintained a 
fairly good line of insurance, mainly as 
a family protection, would keep it in 
force after it was no longer needed by 
dependents, instead of surrendering it 
for spendable or losable cash, as nearly 
everybody does, it could be converted 
at the proper time into an annuity pay- 
able for the remainder of life. 

Men should insure against the terrors 
of old age as well as against those of 
death. The evening of every human life 
should be serene. It can be. 


A MISLEADING TERM 


What is a dividend in life insurance? 
Considered from the insurance compa- 
ny’s side, it is the sum of all the sur- 
plus remaining at the end of the year— 
the difference between the total of its 
income that year, and its disbursements, 
plus its increased liabilities during that 
period. By surplus is meant excess in- 


come and not profits; for, as in com- 
mercial transactions, there are no 
profits. The premiums of a properly 
constituted life insurance company in- 
clude an overpayment of the service 
rendered. Therefore, the surplus or divi- 
dend in ‘the company’s hands when the 
year closes is composed of money con- 
tributed by the policyholders when they 
paid their premiums. It is, in short, a 
contributed surplus and not, as in trade 
enterprises, an earned surplus. 

It follows, then, that when a policy- 
holder receives his share of this surplus 
once a year he is merely taking back a 
sum of money remaining unused out of 
a larger sum paid by him twelve months 
earlier. The conclusion is obvious: it is 
not a dividend in the usual sense of that 
word. It represents a division of some- 
thing, a share, and to that extent only 
does it qualify as a dividend. 

Life insurance people themselves 
recognize the inappropriateness of the 
word, but have failed to find one more 
fitting. The thing referred to is really 
a return to the policyholder of the un- 
used portion of his premium and might 
well be called “return premium.” 








At the annual election of-the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, which was 
recently transformed from a_ joint-stock 
corporation to a mutual, more than 300,000 
votes were cast by policyholders, most of 
them by proxies and by mail. 


The General Accident Fire and Life As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd., of Perth, Scot- 
land, announces that it has undertaken 
aircraft insurance and will issue policies 
to cover the risk of damage and loss to 
property caused by bombs dropt by the 
enemies’ aircraft. The charges will range 
from two shillings to five shillings per cent 
according to locality. 

According to figures recently promul- 
gated by the Insurance Department of Con- 
necticut, 131 fire insurance companies trans- 
acting business in that state reported total 
earned premiums received from all sources 
in 1914 of $296,480,739 ; total underwriting 
losses and expenses incurred, $305,277,448 ; 
resulting in an underwriting net loss of 
$8,796,709. The loss ratio of the combined 
companies was 62.48 per cent, and the 
expense ratio, 40.30 per cent, making the 
total outgo on these two accounts 102.78 
per cent of the earned premiums. 


C. A. S., Evanston, Tll.—In the order 
named, measuring by total assets, the New 
York Life Insurance Company, Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, all of New York, are 
the largest life insurance companies in the 
world. The assets of e°*h on January 1, 
1915, were: New York Life, $790,935.396 ; 
Mutual, $611,033,801; Equitable, $536.- 
376,840. On that date they had insurance 
in force, respectively, $2.347.098,388; 
$1,612,574,168 and $1,494,234,342. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
in force $2.991,114,069, of which $1.837.- 
584.189 is industrial; and the Prudential 
Insurance -Company has $2.592.478.248. of 
which $1,567,542,431 is industrial. The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York 
is the oldest company in the United States 
issuing regular life insurance policy con- 
tracts for specific amounts at death at 
fixed and mathematically ascertained _an- 
nual posniems. It commenced business Feb- 
ruary 1, 1843. 
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PEBBLES 


A man with a single opinion is apt to 
spoil it by overcoddling just as he would 
an only child.—Life. 


Kind Stranger—How old is your baby 
brother, little girl? 

Little Girl—He’s a this year’s model.— 
Chicago News. 


Charlie Loveday—Um—ah—er—er! He! 


e— 

Jeweler (to his assistant)—Bring that 
tray of engagement rings here, Henry.— 
Buffalo Courier. 


“O say, who was here to see you last 
night?” 

“Only Myrtle, father.” 

“Well, tell Myrtle that she left her pipe 
on the piano.”—Nebraska Awgwan. 


Two students walking together on the 
campus. 

First spoke to a co-ed. 

Second—Who was that? 

First—Ida. 

Second—Ida who? 

First—Ida know.—Minnehaha. 


One of the wealthy men of Cleveland, 
whose education is not as comprehensive as 
his business instinct, recently visited Wash- 
ington and, incidentally, some of the historic 
towns of interest thereabout. 

“Here,” said a guide to. him one day, 

“right here in this room, sir, George Wash- 
ington received his first commission.” 

Whereupon the Clevelander brightened 
up. “Do you happen to know, ” he asked, 
“what per cent commission it was ?’—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


After many years of long and faithful 
attendance on his patients, old Dr. Brown 
decided to take a much-needed vacation, in- 
trusting his practise to his son, a recent 
medical graduate. Later, when the old gen- 
tleman returned, the younger physician told 
him, among other things, that he had cured 
Miss Anthony, an aged and wealthy spin- 
ster, of her chronic indigestion. 

“My boy,” said the old gentleman, “I’m 
certainly proud of you; but Miss Anthony’s 
indigestion is what put you thru college.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


The justice of the peace was just on the 
point of marrying the couple. 

“Oh, before I begin,” he said, 
find out your names.’ 

“Marrius,” said the bridegroom. 

“Sure,” said the J. P., “as soon as I find 
out your names.” 

“Marrius,” said the groom. 

“Yep,” repeated the J. P., 
first know your full name.” 

“Will U. Marrius,” said the groom. 

“No,” said the J. P., “I'll be switched 
if I will.’—Pennsylvania State Froth. 


A civil engineer, who was building a rail- 
way in Mexico, was trying to show a na- 
tive how much the new railway would 
benefit the country. 

“EHlow long does it take you to carry your 
produce to market at present?” he asked. 

“With a mule it takes three days,” was 
the reply. 

“There you are!” exclaimed the engineer. 
“When the new railw ay is in operation you 
will be able to take your produce to market 
und return home the same day!” 

“Very good, sefior,” was the placid reply, 
“but what shall I do with the other two 
days?”—Youth’s Companion. 


“T must 


“but I must 


” 


A California youngster had been per- 
mitted to visit a boy friend on the strict 
condition that he was to leave there at five 
o'clock. He did not arrive home until seven 
and his mother was very angry. The young- 
ster insisted, however, that he had obeyed 
her orders and had not lingered unneces- 
sarily on the way. 

“Do you expect me to believe,” said his 
mother, “that it took you two hours to 
walk a quarter of a mile?’ She reached for 
= ai “Now, sir, will you tell me the 
ru “ 

“Ye-es, mamma,” sobbed the boy. “Char- 
lic Wilson gave me a mud turtle—and I 
Was afraid—to carry it—so I led it home.” 
— Boston Transcript. 











MassacuvusetTts, en, nd 
oung men ai oun 
Dean Academy anal find here a oe 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms,$300-$350 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue and 
information address 
Artnur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Principal. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE 8S. READ, Vice-President 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York Washington Chicago 
Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


has ~ 9g postions for good teachers with good 
records. jarlan P,. French, Pres.; Vincent B. 
Fisk, Sec., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Shert-Stery taught by Dr. & 
Berg Esenwein, for vears Editor hy ene 6 Magazine, 
250-page catal 


THE HOME Tokarsraupance Sci cnose 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex - 
pense in California’ s — city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 

ye and Ear D d booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director, Also a few same men admitted to a two years’ 
course. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. ‘‘A school that is 
better than the catalogue.’’ 500-ft. elevation, command- 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 20 miles trom New York. 
Complete equipment. | All sports. _ College preparatory. Charac- 
ter references Catal on request. 


GOING AWAY? 


Do not go away for the Summer with- 
out telling us your new address, so that 
you will continue to enjoy The Independ- 
ent without interruption. Be sure to 
give your old address too, and let us 
know if possible three weeks ahead. 


THE INDEPENDENT 








Boston 
Denver 








Dr. Esonwein 
































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Syracuse 


University 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Offers, besides the regular College Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, 
Medicine, Sociology, Pedagogy, Agricul- 
ture, Photography, and Forestry. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 6—Aug. 13 


Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. 


CAMP YUKON 


Lake Cobb 














FOR BOYS AND a Rag MEN 
July 1st to September 7th 





A fully equipped’ boys’ camp with buildings and 
tents and every facility for sport on land and water 


FRANK D. SMITH, Director 
Director Riverside Outing Club, N. Y. City 


203 West One Hundred and Second Street 
Telephone 2453 Riverside 


Camp Address, Winthrop, Maine 
Telephone 132-12 Winthrop 


The Ely School for Girls,” Sov: 


reenwich, Conn. 
A country school. One hour from New York. Cer- 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Oxford, Ohio 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Wm. W. BOYD, - - - - President 























a schoolona farm 


a 670 acre farm, 
sports, right associates. 


structors who know life and 





Interlaken- 


where boys learn by doing. Actual contact, under competent 
instructors, with growing of crops and care of live stock on 
Shops, work with tools and animals, deep 
woods, beautiful lake, boating, bathing, skating, healthful 


High standards of scholarship—under experienced in- 


modern educational methods. 


Preparation for American and European universities. An 
exceptional school plant—gives opportunity for imitative and 
executive work. Only the sons of American business and 
professional men of good moral character admitted; the 
number is limited. Send today for catalogue. 


EDWARD M. RUMELY, Principal 
Rolling Prairie. Indiana 
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INDEPENDENT BULLETIN 








The Mayor of New York City, 


John Purroy Mitchel, now some 
fifteen months in office, will present through 
The Independent next week his first maga- 
zine article for the country at large on his 
administration. Ths Mayor will give an 
account of his stewardship under the reform 
administration. Professor Giddings, who 
will contribute an editorial for the same 
number, says the Mayor’s article is the most 
remarkable statement he has ever read 





from an American Mayor. 





























The National Chairman of the 


Woman’s Peace Party, Miss Jane 
Addams, is the representative of -The 
Independent at the Woman’s Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague. Miss Addams sailed 
on the 13th with a notable group of women 
who, with Miss Addams, will represent the 


United States at this important world con-. 


ference. Miss Addams will send to The 
Independent, at the earliest possible moment, 
one or two articles in which The Independent 
readers will learn, at first hand, what the 
women of the world think of war as expressed 
in the Conference and what they intend to do 
as their share toward permanent peace. 


The author of “A Circuit Rider’s 


Wife,” Corra Harris, has been 
three months in the war zone. Now she 
writes for the readers of The Independent 
from “The Peace Zone in the Valley.” Her 
neighbor there, a genuine neutral according 
to Mrs. Harris, remarks, “Well I don’t hold 
nothin’ agin them heathens that’s killin’ one 
another, all I say is that it’s less expensive 
to live accordin’ to the Bible than accordin’ 
to the world.” This article will appear in an 
early issue of The Independent. 
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BY JOHN FINLEY 
PART I (1914) 

Beside Scamander’s stream in ancient I could but see Ixion hovering there, 

Ilium Above his flaming wheel, which naught 
(From whose dim, moon-lit ramparts could stop . 

Troilus ’ Save music, even for the briefest spell,— 
Sighed toward the Grecian tents where Ixion, listening, longing ceaselessly 

Cressid lay) For that entrancing strain to come 


Brave Hector, so ’tis said, derided him 
Whose love for Helen gave to Homer’s 


harp 
The timeless Iliad: “O brother mine, 
The sounding lyre will not avail thee 


now” ; 
aang ~~ 0 translate from forgotten 


ree 
With aid of Lang), that spear and 
sword alone 
Will serve ascending man. 
st night, in Troy, 
(Not Hasselik, all tumulous, but Troy 
Which sits beside a new-world Simois) 
I a brave Hector’s taunt again, and 
then . 
I heard reply: Great Paderewski played 
Not such a puny lyre as Paris twanged, 
But one Cristofori designed to sound 
The thunderings of battle, and, alike, 
The peaceful breathings of an oaten 


pipe; 
And hearing, said: “Had this Red Po- 
lack stood 
Beside old Priam on the Trojan walls 
The battle lost immortally were won.” 


I ae what marvel that a human 
mind, 

From protean animalcules upward bred, 

Should transmute into sound, thru 
hands 

That — be clinging still to tropic 
oa S, 

What other minds, discarnate now, have 
dreamt 

From out the air into such symphonies 

As God with all His earth orchestral 


range, 

"e rotons, thru soughing wind, to 
ark, 

Could not produce without the will-free 


aid 
Of His last creature, Man!—And what 
rebuke 
To idle, sloven ineffectiveness. 
In every movement, practised till it 
seemed 
As perfect as an orchid or a rose, 
True as a mathematic formula, 
Yet full of color as an evening sky! 
What hope for what man’s mind and 
hand will do 
Having done this! 
The playing ceased, and when 
Out thru the shining mists the chauf- 
feur drove 
His wind-swift car into the Troad dark, 
Then paused in drenching rain to mend 
his tire, 


again. 


And then these questionings began to 
come 

From out the night: “Why should this 
age exhume 

A buried Troy, and search for crumb- 
ling shards om 

Along the Mander and the Simois, 

Or wonder if Ulysses’ ‘wooden horse’ 

Did graze his fill beside Boonarbashee, 

When there are many Troys, and mir- 
acled, 

Above the ground; where out of fire 
and stream 

Myriads of horses are each day evoked 

That skyward race in clouds of steam 
and smoke; 

Where Helen’s ‘purple web of double 
fold’ 


Is ’broidered by machines more skilled 
than hands; ; 
Where fact, more noble far than ancient 


mytn, 
Daily ~ heroic, beauteous stuff, 
Still braver, fairer than the best that 


was, 4 es a 
For new earth-epics and availing song? 


Is it, that no seer-poet yet has come 

To write the new-world Trojan Iliad, 

No Orpheus come to sit beside the 
wheels : 

Of dumb machines and sing the laborers 

Out of the torments of monotony, _ 

Make them forget the tireful, aching 
round 

Of drudgery, as if the wheels had 
paused? ~ 

And will one come, Polack or other 
breed, ; 

To play above the grinding of the mills, 

To sound his thund’rings o’er the giant 
guns 

That now are sleeping in the arsenal 

Of silent Watervliet, beside the road 

O’er which we pass?—There was no an- 
swer save / 

The flapping of the chain or swish of 


tire 

(Or so the practic chauffeur did pro- 
test), 

But as I peered into the dark, I heard 

Brave Hector’s body dragging in our 
wake 

With jangling armor and with battered 
hel 


elm, 
As once it trailed behind Achilles’ car. 


PART II (1915) 


“Since the war began Paderewski declares he has not touched the piano. . . 


play,’ he cries, ‘when my countrymen are dying? 


. ‘How can I 
. » » Paderewski in distress, Apollo deprived of 


his lyre, Orpheus without his flute, stands for the helplessness of Poland.”—-New York Times. 


A twelvemonth gone! It is as Hector 
said: 
“The lyre will not avail .thee now” O 


ole, 

Apollo’s heir!—Indeed, how canst thou 
play 

With groans of dying brothers in thy 
ears, 

And frenzied mothers clutching at thy 


nds, 
And children crying thru the night? 


Thy magic spell could make them all 
forget 

Hunger and pain and death, but in thy 
lees 


For luckless Poland thou hast turned 
thy face 

To her as Orpheus to Eurydice,— 

And hell still holds her fast, while thou 


in gri 
But criest “Poland,” “Poland,” o’er the 
earth. 
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Touring 





in The Ejight-Cylinder Cadillac 


holds new fascinations 


"THE greatest boon the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac con- 

fers upon the American people is that it removes 
the strain and the weariness from long distance motor 
travel. 


If ever a nation needed the relaxation, as well as the 
exhilaration of motoring, this nation needs it. And if 
ever a motor car was at once both stimulating and sooth- 
ing, that car is the Cadillac “Eight.” 


Men and women all over America are awakening to 
this delightful discovery. 


The roads of the continent are calling to them with a 
new charm and a new insistence. 


The Cadillac “Eight” has supplied the last necessary 
link in the chain of causes which constitute the thing 
called luxury. 


It sets the traveler free from taut nerves, from tense 
muscles, and from constant concentration on the per- 
formance of the.motor. 


All the glorious tingle of a noiseless flight through 
space is there in increased measure. 


But the strain is gone—gone, and forgotten, because 
the flow of power is so continuous and so quiet that you 
are scarcely conscious that the engine exists. 


There are no convulsive movements of the motor, 
no noise of straining and labor, no irritating vibration— 
because there is no lapse or halt between Cadillac 
power impulses. 

You relax and rest, in the Cadillac “Eight,” because 


the unpleasant reminders of intermittent power are 
removed. 


You forget the engine, you forget the mechanical 
system which is carrying you forward—and luxuriate in 
a sense of serene well-being and comfort. 


The mind is released from its thraldom to the car, 
and turns a thousand times more often to the beauty of 
the road, of the sky and of the landscape. 

The joy of touring is not only a greater joy in the 
Eight-Cylinder Cadillac, but it calls into being a new 
set of physical and a new set of mental sensations. 

Heretofore, no matter how gallantly your motor 
mounted a hill, you were conscious every moment that 
it was climbing—that it was laboring. 


Now, you only know that the hill was high because 
you saw it before the mount began—or looked back 
after the crest was reached. 

The old sensation is now exactly reversed. 

Then, the car fought against the hill and triumphed over 
it—now, the hill seems to melt away before the car. 


You can now travel almost continuously on high gear 
—under throttle control. 


The power application is so fluid that the effect, 
when you accelerate the speed, is very much as though 
you had “turned on” the power, as you “turn on” water 
by opening a spigot. 

As far as sound and vibration are concerned, the 
engine does not seem to be energizing at all. 

The car simply glides from one rate of travel to 
another, without perceptible effort or hesitation. 

The result is that the mind is lulled into repose and 
the body obeys the impulse of the mind. 

All the niceties of Cadillac construction supplement 
and simplify and emphasize the luxurious action of the 
E/ight-Cylinder engine. 

The latter might be ever so perfect and still fail of 
its full efficiency if the car as a whole were not manu- 
factured in every minute part with relation to the require- 
ments of the motor. 

Cadillac thoroughness is responsible for the accuracy of 
every function which might contribute to the efficiency 
of the engine. 

And, too, the spring suspension, and the deep soft up- 
holstery share the task of resting and soothing mind and 
body—the two work to that end in continuous harmony, 

More than eight thousand Cadillac owners are now 
enjoying these marked elements of ease which confer a 
new charm upon motoring. 

Our information would indicate that nearly all of them 
experience the same impulse—a renewed and irresistible 
call to long distance touring. 

With rough roads largely robbed of their terrors and 
good roads made almost doubly delightful—with hills no 
longer to be dreaded and gear shifting practically elimi- 
nated—with a new and astonishingly active acceleration, 
always to be relied upon—touring in the Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac becomes an unalloyed delight. 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $1975. 


Landaulet Coupe, $2500. 
Limousine, $3450. 


Five passenger Sedan, $2800. 


Seven passenger 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


A complete line of Cadillac Cars and a demonstrating chassis are exhibited at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, Calif. 
































